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This Book has been specially prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of Standard V. of the New Code. It con- 
tains, therefore, lessons on the " Geography of Europe, 
Physical and Political ; Latitude and Longitude ; Day 
and Night ; the Seasons " 

As No. III. of the Series is devoted specially to England, 
and as Scotland and Ireland have been fully treated in 
No. IV., detailed lessons on the British Islands are not 
given in the present book. 

This volume, like the others in the same Series, is 
really a book of Geographical readings, and not a text- 
book of Geography The material has been gathered from 
a wide field; and care hsis been taken to select, in con- 
nection with each country, the points of greatest interest, 
and the best descriptions of them While fully meeting the 
requirements of the Code in the matter of geographical 
information, the lessons are so varied and interesting that 
they cannot fail to make admirable reading lessons. A 
good deal of historical and incidental information regarding 
the several countries has been introduced into the lessons ; 
but the physical features of Europe as a whole, and of the 
several countries, have received the first attention. 

Summaries, Notes, and accented Word Lists with Mean- 
ings are given throughout. The Word Lists will V^^^i n^sj^^ 
as Spelling Exercises, and the SummaTies V^i^kV %JScrc^ "scci^ 
able material both for Dictation and iox CoTa?^o^\^^a^« 



IV PREFACE. 

The Maps, like those in the previous volumes, are 
divided into squares of English miles, — a special feature 
of the Royal Series, the educational value of which is 
now appreciated by teachers and inspectors in all parts of 
the country. As " Latitude and Longitude " form part 
of the requirements of the Code in this Standard, the 
Parallels and Meridians are marked on the borders of 
the Maps. Appended to each Map there is a summary 
of its contents, which will be useful for the purpose of 
revisal. 



ROYAL MAPBOOKS. 

The Editors of the Royal School Series are satisfied 
that Reading-lessons alone cannot teach the Geography 
of any country so fully as is desirable. The old method 
of using a special text-book must still be followed to some 
extent, with such improvements as the experience of re- 
cent years has suggested. 

The Editors take this opportunity of announcing that 
the issue of a series of Royal Map-Books, as companions 
to the Geographical Reading-Books, forms an essential 
part of their plan. Accordingly, a Map-Book and Geog- 
raphy is prepared for each volume of the series, and is 
issued separately. It consists of Maps and Map-Exercises 
— the former progressive, and the latter exhaustive. Any 
scholar who goes carefully through the Map-Book will 
acquire a very complete knowledge of the detailed Geog- 
raphy of each country, while the Reading-Book will 
clothe the facts with life, colour, and interest 
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1. THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

1. In North Amorica vast herds of bisons and 
other animals move northward or southward as the 
seasons change. In summer they are found on the 
grassy plains of the far north, and in winter in the 
valleys of the south. The Red Indian^ follows them 
in their migrations. He erects his wigwam near the 
herds, and makes the prairies^ his hunting-ground. 

2. At one time the same condition of things 
appears to have existed in Europe, but that was 
long before the present races of men had peopled 
the Continent. " In that remote age there were in 
Europe lions, panthers, hyenas, and other animals 
now met with only in warm countries ; reindeer 
and musk-sheep, now found only in the far north; 
horses, bisons, and elks, now living in temperate 
regions. Many of these formed the prey of the 
lion, the panther, and the hyena, which followed 
them as they moved northward or southward." * 

* Professor Boyd Dawkina.' 
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3. Just as the herds of buffaloes in America are 
followed by the Red Indian, so were those animals 
followed by hunters of an unknown race, whose 
implements have been found lying scattered all over 
Europe, and have been often dug up from the soil. 

4. In those remote times the British Isles formed 
part of the mainland. The land then stood six 
hundred feet above its present level, and extended 
some two hundred miles to the west of Ireland. 
Southward, it swept over the present English 
Channel to the shores of the Bay of Biscay ; north- 
ward, it included the Hebrides and the Shetlands, 
and extended to the coasts of Norway. 

5. The North Sea was a wide plain containing 
a few fresh-water lakes and extensive forests. 
The Rhine and the Elbe* flowed through the middle 
of this vast plain, and discharged their waters 
into the ocean off the coast of Norway. The Thames 
and the Forth were then only tributaries of the 
Rhine, and had no independent course to the sea. 

6. The wild animals of the continent, tempted 
by the woodlands and the pastures of the fertile 
valleys, passed freely into Britain, and have left 
their remains in the river-beds of gravel and loam, 
not merely on the land, as in the valley of the 
Thames, but in the bed of the North Sea, from 
which they have been dredged in vast numbers. 

7. At the close of this period in the history of 
the globe the western coast-land of Europe became 
almost what it is now. The area of the British 
Isles sank — the waters of the Atlantic spread over 
the valleys of the English Channel and the North 
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Sea. By this downward movement of the land, 
Britain was severed from the Continent, and the 
" Silver Streak," as the Strait of Dover has been 
called, covered the chalk downs between the sub- 
merged valleys of the North Sea and the English 
Channel. 

8. Europe is the smallest of the great divisions 
of the globe, Australia excepted, but in many respects 
it is the most important. The leading nations of 
the world belong to Europe ; the commerce of 
Europe is greater than that of all the other con- 
tinents ; and small though it is, Europe contains 
nearly one-third of the human race, and from its 
teeming population have gone forth millions who 
now people other parts of the globe. 



A-re-a, land surface. 
Dredged, drawn up with nets. 
Im-ple-mentS, tools and weapons. 
In-de-pen^ent, separate. 
Loam, rich soil. 
Mi-g^a-tions, wanderings. 



Re-mains^ bones. 
Re-mote', far back. 
Sub-merged^ water-covered. 
Teem-ing, over-crowded. 
Tem-per-ate, not too hot nor too cold. 
Wig-wam, hut made of skins. 



native tribes 
called from 



^Red Indian.— The 

of North America are so 
the colour of their skin. 
^ Prairies, vast grassy plains. 

3 Professor Boyd Dawkins, a well- 



known scientific writer, and Professor 
of Geology in the Owens College, Man- 
chester. Bom 1838. 

4 The Rhine and the Elbe, the two 
chief rivers flowing into the North Sea. 



SUMMARY. — At one time the British Isles were part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the bed of the North Sea was a wide plain. 
Then the w^ild animals of the Continent — lions, panthers, and hyenas — 
passed into Britain ; and their remains are found in British soil. As 
the Red Indian follows the herds of buffaloes, so did the hunters of 
that remote age follow those animals in their migrations northward 
and southward. Then came a time when the area of the British 
Isles sank, and the North Sea and Strait of Dover were formed. 
Europe is the smallest of the continents, Australia excepted. 



EXERCISE,— Lh^w the Map on page 8. 
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THE SEAS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 13 

2. THE SEAS OF NOBTHESN EUBOPE. 

1. The chief seas in the north of Europe are, 
the North Sea, the Baltic, and the White Sea. 
The North Sea, a great inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
covers an area considerably larger than the British 
Isles, being 700 miles long from north to south, 
and about 400 miles broad in the middle, between 
Scotland and the coast of Denmark. It is deepest 
off the coast of Norway : in the south it is shallow 
and full of sand-banks. 

2. The North Sea teems with fish. Cod, herring, 
mackerel, turbot, soles, and many other kinds of fish, 
are caught in extraordinary quantities. The best 
fishing-ground for cod is on the Dogger Bank, which 
extends from the coast of Yorkshire to near Jutland. 
It is the head-quarters of Dutch and British fishermen 
for cod fishing. The herring fishery is carried on 
all along the British coast, and as far north as the 
Shetland Isles. 

3. The quantity of cod and ^erring that exists in 
the North Sea is almost incredible. According to 
Professor Huxley,^ "those who have watched the 
cod fisheries oflT the Lofoden Isles, on the coast of 
Norway, say that the coming in of the cod in Jan- 
uary and February is one of the most wonderful 
sights in the world; that the cod form what is 
called a * cod mountain,' which may occupy a vertical 
height of from twenty to thirty fathoms — that is 
to say, one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
eighty feet — in the sea ; and that these shoals of 
enormous extent keep on coming in in great miucL- 
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bers from the westward and southward for a period 
of something like two months. 

4. " The number of these fish is so prodigious, 
that when the fishermen let down their loaded lines 




they feel the weight knocking against the bodies of 
the codfish for a long time before it gets to the 
bottom. I have made a computation that there 
will be in a square mile of such shoals something 
like 120 million fish. So far as I am aware, 
the whole of the Norwegian fisheries, great as 
they are, do not yield more than 70 million ; so 
that one of these enormous shoals would be sut- 
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ficient to supply all the fisheries of Norway, com- 
pletely, and to leave a large balance behind. 

5. " These facts about the cod apply also to the 
herring, for the* main food of the cod is the herring; 
so that these 120 million of cod in the square mile 
have to be fed with herring, and it is easy to see, if 
you allow them only one herring a-day, that the 
quantity of herring which they will want in the 
course of a week will be something like 840 million. 
Now, I believe the whole Norwegian herring fishery 
has never reached the figure of 400 million fish — 
that is to say, one half of the fish which this great 
shoal of codfish eats in a week would supply the 
whole of the Norwegian fisheries. On these and 
other grounds, this class of fisheries — cod, herring, 
pilchard, mackerel, etc. — may be regarded as in- 
exhaustible." 

6. In early times the North Sea was the scene of 
the exploits of the Vikings,^ or sea-rovers of Denmark 
and Norway. Those hardy Norsemen were the 
most daring seamen of the time. It is to the Norse 
or Scandinavian^ race that the best fishermen of the 
North Sea still belong. All along the coasts of 
England and of Scotland a large portion of the popu- 
lation is of Scandinavian descent. 

7. The Baltic Sea is a branch of the North 
Sea, with which it is connected by two narrow 
channels called the Skager Rack (or " Skaw strait") 
and the Cattegat (or " cat's throat"). The Baltic 
is a shallow and tideless sea. It receives a great 
amount of fresh water from the rivers which flow 
into it. Hence its waters are brackish ; and in 
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winter they are frozen over, so that for four months 
— from December to April — no ship can leave or 
enter its harbours. It has two great arms or branches 
stretching far inland ; — the Gulf of Bothnia, which 
lies between Sweden and Russia ; and the Gulf of 
Finland, which stretches eastward into Russia. 

8. The Baltic is noted for the production of the 
beautiful yellow substance called amber. That is 
supposed to be the hardened gum of a kind of pine 
tree which in ancient times grew in this part of 
Europe. Most of the amber sold comes from the 
Prussian coasts of the Baltic. Some is dug out of 
the ground, and some is picked up on the shores, 
where it is cast up by the waves during storms. 
It is supposed that in ages long since past the 
coasts of the Baltic were covered with a gTeat pine 
forest; and that the climate of North Germany then 
was much warmer than it is now, as insects that 
belong to a warm climate are often found em- 
bedded in pieces of amber. 

9. North-east of the Baltic, and separated from it 
by about 200 miles of land, is the White Sea, on the 
northern coast of Russia. It is an inlet of the 
Arctic Ocean, and nearly as large as Ireland. For 
six or seven months in the year it is frozen over. 
During the other months vessels come to it for 
supplies of timber, fish, and furs, which are ob- 
tained at Archangel, the only town of importance 
in the north of Europe. 



Brack^ish, rather salt. 
Com-pu-ta-tlon, reckoning ; calcula- 
tion. 

(750) 



E-nor^mouB, very great. 
Ex-plOits^ doings. 
Ez-traor^-na-ry, wonderful. 



Fathom, ill feet. 
Head'qiur-teTE, c 
Iii-cred'l~ble, mor 



IN THE BAT OF BIBCAT. 

I lu-ex-lianBt^l-ble, wit 

el ititioa. Fe^H-Od, tpice ol time, 

than can be be- Pro-dlK-lonB, ImnteDee 

• Ver'ti-cal, npright. 



' ProfBflaor Huxley, i 



SUMMARY.— The chief seas of Northern Europe are the North 
Sea, the Baltic, and the White Sea. The North Sea is 700 miles feim 
north to south, luid 400 milea broad. It teems with fish — cod, herring, 
mackerel, etc. The ahoola of cod form what IH called a " cod moun- 
tain. " In early times the North Sea was the scene of the exploita ot 
the Viltings.— The Baltic is a branch of the North Sea, It is shallow 
and brackish.— The White Sea ia on the northern coast of Russia. 
For six or seven months in the year it is frozen over. 




3. Hr im BAT OF BISCAY. 
1. The Bay of Biscay, or Gulf of France, is a 
wide gulf of the Atlantic, lying between the north 
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coast of Spain and the west coast of France. It is 
exposed to the full sweep of the ocean, and during 
storms there is no other part of the coast of Europe 
where the wild waves of the Atlantic are so tremen- 
dous. The Bay of Biscay is about 300 miles wide- 
Thousands of English ships must cross it on their 
way to the Mediterranean and to other parts of the 
world, and many a gallant vessel has foundered in 
its waters. 

2. The following verses refer to the terrible 
wreck of the steam-ship London, which took place 
in the Bay of Biscay in 1866 : — 



3. Proudly she left the port ; trim were her shrouds and 

taut ; the breeze* sang o'er her : 
Above, the winter gales filled her topgallant sails ; 
and full before her, 

4. Sullen as death, and cold, the waste of waters rolled, 

with bootless warning, 
White-crested, moumful-toned, as the wind sighed 
and moaned in the chiU morning. 

5. Veiled in her sable smoke, strongly her engine-stroke 

throbbed to her motion ; 
Like a dark citadel she ruled the heaving swell, 
breasted the ocean ; 

6. Silent and still and vast, out of our sight she passed 

on her last mission. 
Dear were the souls she bore, and with hearts sick and 
sore we lost the vision. 
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7. Drearily, mournfully, raising their crests on high, the 

wild waves drove her ; 
Fierce howled the southern blast, sweeping in whirl- 
wind past, her bulwarks over. 

8. Three suns rose, three suns set ; onward still, onward 

yet ! no fears may hold her : 
Nor moon nor stars appeared ; onward her course she 
steered, bolder and bolder. 

9. Into the raging sea boiling around plunged she ; then, 

like a courser. 
She rose and shook her mane free from the surge 
again ; while hoarser and hoarser 

10. Rolled the deep thunder-peal, till in wild rock and 

reel, like a man drunken, 
She lurched and missed her stay, staggered and fell 
away in the trough sunken. 

11. Then rose a shout, "The hull with the storm- wave 

fills full, we cannot clear her ; 
Life is not worth a throw, and the bilge swells below 
nearer and nearer. 

12. **Man the pumps! work the crane! — all our toil is 

in vain ! all we have striven 
Counts not a farthing's worth ! Vain are the thews 
of earth to cope with Heaven !" 

1 3. Out spoke the captain then : " Brothers and English- 

men, God has decided ! 
We have done what we could : refuge beyond the 
flood He has provided. 
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14. "Quail not beneath the stroke; England has hearts 

of oak, which must upbear us : 
Earth's tempest lulls, and o'er the everlasting shore 
the dawn is near us ! " 

15. Low was his voice, and calm : no cry rose, no alarm, 

when he had spoken : 
Loud roared the tempest's din ; perfect peace reigned 
within, silent, unbroken. 

16. All knees are bended there, and the strong voice of 

prayer, calm and unfearing, 
Rose through the tempest-moan up to the golden 
throne, to win a hearing, 

17. There, where no storms may beat, before the mercy 

seat in the still heaven, 
On the sweet incense-cloud it rose to God aloud for 
sins forgiven. 

18. Clouds, drop your tears on them 1 waves, sing your 

requiem o'er the departed ! 
God trusts their forms to you — the brave, the loved, 
the true, the gallant-hearted. 

19. In your deep, silent bed, till the sea yield her dead, 

rocked by the billow. 
Soothed in their tranquil sleep by the melodious deep, 
be their last pillow. g. m. 



BUj^e, leak in the bottom of a ship. 
BOOt^leSB, useless. 
Cit^'-del, fortress or city fort. 
Cour^r, race-horse. 
Foundered, gone down ; sunk. 
Me-lO^di-OUB, sweet-sounding. 



mssed her stay, failed to turn. 

Re^Ui-em, hymn for the dead. 
SlUTOUdS, ropes which support the 
Taut, tightly drawn. [masts. 

Thews, muscles ; sinews ; strength. 
TrafL^Uil, cahn ; quiet. 



SUMMARY,— The Bay of Biscay is a wide guli in the west of 
France. It is very stormy, and has been the scene of many ship- 
wrecks. 
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4. TEE SEAS OF SOITTHEBN EUKOFE. 

1. The two chief seas in the south of Europe 
are the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The 
Mediterranean Sea is in some respects the most 
interesting sea 
in the world. 
Arounditsshores 
lay the great na- 
tions of ancient 
times incl i ling 
the (jieeks and 
the Bon an It 

\ as then the 
^eat h gl waj 

it has 1 e n tl e 
scene of miny 
of the ^reate t 
e\entsinl istorj 
Then as now 
war galleys and 
Merchant "1 ips ~^ 

traversed its ancentbhp 

waters, though these ancient vessels were very dif- 
ferent from those of modem times. 

2, The length of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar 
to Syria, is nearly 2,300 miles. It is almost a tide- 
less sea, the tide rising no more than a few inches 
at any place. The reason of this is, that the great 
tidal wave of the Atlantic passes the Strait of Gib- 
raltar without entering the Mediterranean, its own 
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direction being northward. The small tide which is 
seen at Venice originates in the Adriatic itself, and 
has no connection with the tides of the Atlantic. 

3. At the Strait of Gibraltar a surface current 
runs in from the Atlantic, and an under current 
runs out. This is caused by the great evaporation 
constantly taking place over the vast surface of the 
Mediterranean, which is exposed to hot and dry 
winds from the north of Africa. This evaporation 




leaves the waters of the Mediterranean denser than 
those of the Atlantic. So the lighter water flows 
in from the ocean to supply the place of what has 
been lost by evaporation, and the heavier water of 
the sea flows out to keep the balance. 

i. The colour of the Mediterranean is a deep, 
beautiful blue. As the quantity of fresh water 
that flows into it is small, and the evaporation is 
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great, its water is much Salter than that of the 
ocean. This sea abounds with varieties of fish. 
Sword-fish, sharks, and dolphins are numerous. For 
food, the chief fish caught is the tunny, a large 
fish of the mackerel kind. Anchovies and sardines, 
both small fish, are also caught in great quantities. 

5. Among other productions of the Mediterranean 
are sponge, which is found chiefly off the coasts of 
Turkey and Greece, and coral, which is obtained from 
the coasts of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily. Sponges 
were long thought to be vegetables, but they are 
now known to be animals. What we call sponge 
is their framework or skeleton. When the animal 
is alive, this framework is filled with a jelly-like 
substance, which is, as it were, its flesh. 

6. The finest sponges are those found in the 
Levant, that is, the eastern part of the Mediterranean, 
where they are got chiefly by diving. When a diver 
finds sponges adhering to the rocks, he tears them 
oflF and puts them under his arms. He then pulls 
the rope which is fastened round his waist, as a 
signal to his companions to draw him to the surface. 

7. In some places coral is gathered by hand, but 
generally a drag-net is used. It is let down from a 
boat, which is slowly rowed over places where coral 
is known to grow. Pieces broken off by the net 
are entangled in its meshes, and are drawn up into 
the boat. In ancient times coral was much valued. 
The Gauls adorned their helmets, shields, and weapons 
with it, and the Romans wore pieces of it as ornaments. 

8. The chief branches of the Mediterranean are, 
the Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey; the 
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Archipelago,^ between Greece and Asia Minor ;^ and 
the Black Sea, south of Russia. 

9. The Black Sea is so called from its fogs and 
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tempests. It is a deep sea, free from rocks, and 
easily navigated. There are no islands in it. The 
branch of the Mediterranean which leads to the 
Black Sea, between Greece and Asia Minor, is called 
the Archipelago. At the head of the Archipelago, 
a narrow passage called the Dardanelles (a name 
given to it from four castles which defend the pass- 
age) leads to the Sea of Marmora ; and from the Sea 
of Marmora a narrow channel called the Bosporus 
forms the entrance to the Black Sea. 

1 0. The Black Sea has only one branch — namely, 
the Sea of Azov, on the northern coast. It is shut 
in by the Crimea, a peninsula in the south of Russia, 
famous as the seat of the war carried on against 
Russia in 1854 by England and France. The chief 
rivers that discharge their waters into the Black 
Sea are the Danube, the Dnieper, and the Dniester. 
It is calculated that nearly one-fourth of all the run- 
ning water in Europe flows into the Black Sea. 



Ad-her-ing:, sticking. 
Ancient, olden. 
Denser, thicker. 
Dis-cllarge^ pour. 
Bn-tafi-gled, caught. 



E-vap-O-ra-tion, turning of water into 

vapour. 
High-way, principal course or path. 
Meshes, openings. 
O-rlg-i-nates, begins. 



^ ArcllipelagO, a sea intevspersed 
with islands; literally, the chief sea 
(of Greece). 



2 Asia Minor,— that is, Lesser Asia. 
Turkey in Asia was so called by the 
Romans. 



SUMMARY, — The two chief seas of Southern Europe are the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea. — In ancient times the Mediterranean 
was the great highway of commerce. Its length is 2,300 miles. It is 
almost tideless. At Gibraltar, a surface current runs in and an under 
current runs out. The colour of the water is a deep blue. This sea 
abounds with fish. It also yields sponge and coral. — The Black Sea 
is so called from its fogs and tempests. It is deep, free from rocks, 
and easily navigated. Nearly one-fourth of the running water of 
Europe flows into it. 
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5. THE ISLANDS OF NOETHEEN EXTBOPE. 

1. Nova Zembla,^ Spitzbergen,^ and Iceland, are 
the three largest islands in the far North belonging 
to Europe. — Nova Zembla consists of two islands 
on the north of Russia. Together they are less 
than Ireland. In summer the coasts are frequented 
by walrus-hunters from Archangel ;^ but there are 
no regular inhabitants. 

2. Spitzbergen is a group of islands in the Arctic 
Ocean claimed by Russia as a dependency of its 
empire. They lie midway between Nova Zembla 
and Greenland. During winter the cold at Spitz- 
bergen is so intense that mercury freezes ; and for 
four months — from October to February — the sun 
never rises above the horizon. The islands axe 
visited by English, Danish, and Norwegian whalers. 

3. Iceland is a large island, about the same sise 
as Ireland, in the extreme north-west of Europe, 
and on the borders of the Arctic regions. In tiie 
days when the Norsemen swept the Northern seas, 
some of them ventured as far as to Iceland, and 
settled on. its sterile coasts. They founded a little 
state there, and made laws for themselves. They 
were pagans, but by-and-by they embraced Chris- 
tianity, and planted churches and schools. Stories 
of the deeds of their forefathers the Vikings are 
recorded in heroic poems called Eddas, which still sur- 
vive, and show the old Norse language in its purest 
form. The island is still a dependency of Denmark. 

4. There were once numerous volcanoes all over 
Iceland, and it still contains several active ones, and 
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many hot springs. It is crossed in all directions 
by dismal tracts of lava. A deep valley, one hun- 
dred miles wide, covered with lava, sand, and ashes, 
stretches across the island from sea to sea. Near 
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the south-western end of this valley stands the cele- 
brated volcano, Mount Hecla, 4,092 feet high, and 
covered with perpetual snow. 

5. The most famous of the hot springs are the 
Geysers, in the north of the island. Fifty of them 
may be seen within the space of a few acres. The 
Great Geyser rises from a basin 60 feet wide, on 
the top of a mound 30 feet high. At intervals it 
sends up into the air a column of water, or rather 
many columns, to a height of 70 or 80 feet, ac- 
companied with terrific explosions. The following 
is Lord Dufferin's* account of a visit to the geysers: — 

6. " After fifteen hours of weary jogging, we 
found ourselves in the presence of the steaming gey- 
sers. It was one o'clock in the morning when we 
suddenly heard a tremendous noise, and experienced 
a sensation as if beneath our very feet a quantity 
of subterranean cannon were going off. The whole 
earth shook ; and the guide, starting to his feet, 
flung off full speed toward the great basin. By the 
time we- reached its brim, however, the noise had 
ceased, and all we could see was a vslight movement 
in the centre. 

7. " As our principal object in coming so far was 
to see an eruption of the Great Geyser, it was of 
course necessary we should wait his pleasure ; in 
fact, our movements entirely depended upon his. 
For the next two or three days, therefore, like 
pilgrims round some ancient shrine, we patiently 
kept watch ; but he scarcely deigned to vouchsafe 
us the slightest manifestation of his latent energies. 

8. " Two or three times the cannonading we had 
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heard immediately after our arrival recommenced, 
a,nd once an eruption to the height of 1 feet occurred ; 
but so brief was 
its duration, that 
by the time we 
were on the spot, 
although the tent 
was not 80 yards 
distant, all was 
over. As, after 
every effort of the 
fountain, the 
water in the basin 
mysteriously ebbs 
back into the fun- 
nel, this perform- 
ance, though un- 
satisfactory in it- 
self, gave us an 
opportunity of 
approaching the 
mouth of the pipe, 
and looking down 
into its scalded 
gullet. In an 
hour afterwards 
the basin was brimfiU as ever. 

9. " We had been keeping watch for three days 
over the geyser, in languid expectation of the erup- 
tion which was to set us free, when, on the morning 
of the fourth day, a cry from the guides made us 
start to our feet, and with one common impulse 
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rush to the basin. The usual subterranean thunder 
had already commenced ; a violent agitation was 
disturbing the centre of the pool. Suddenly a dome 
of water lifted itself up to the height of 8 or 10 
feet, then burst and fell ; immediately after which, 
a shining liquid column, or rather a sheaf of columns, 
wreathed in robes of vapour, sprang into the air, and 
in a succession of jerking leaps, each higher than 
the last, flung their silver crests against the sky. 

1 0. ** For a few minutes the fountain held its 
own, then all at once appeared to lose its ascending 
energy. The unstable waters faltered, drooped, fell, 
'like a broken purpose,' back upon themselves, and 
were immediately sucked down into the recesses of 
the geyser. The spectacle was certainly magnificent, 
but no description can give any idea of its most 
striking features. The enormous wealth of water, 
its vitality, its hidden power; the illimitable breadth 
of sun-lit vapour, rolling out in exhaustleas pro- 
fusion, — all combined to make one feel the stupen- 
dous energy of Nature's slightest movement." 



Deigned, thought it worthy; conde- 
scended. 
De-pen^en-cy, colony; part. 
S-mp-tlon, bursting forth, 
n-lim-i-ta-ble, unbounded 
Laft-£^d, weary; feeble. 
La^tent, hidden. 
L&^va, melted rocks. 

MaxL-i-fes-ta-tion, show. 



Mei^cu-ry, a white liquid metal; 

quicksilver. 
Re-cess^s, inner parts. 
Sen-sa-tiOXl, feeling. 
Shrine, sacred place ; tomb ; altar. 
Ster-ile, barren. 

Sub-ter-ra^ne-an, under-ground. 
Vi-tal^i-ty, life. 
Vouch••Bafe^ grant 



1 Nova Zembla (in Russian, Novaia 
Zemlia), the new land. 

2 Spltz1t>ergen, the peaked moun- 
tain. 

^ Arcliangel, a Russian sea-port on 
the White Sea. 



^Lord Dufferin, the Earl of Duff erin, 
author of '* Letters from High Lati- 
tudes," and other works. He has been 
Governor-General of Canada, and En- 
glish Ambassador at St. Petersburg and 
at Constantinople. 
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SUSfAfARY. — The three largest islanda of Northern Europe are, 
Nova Zembhi, Spitzbergen, and Iceland. —Nova Zembla (two islands 
north of Russia) is frequented by walms-hunterH. — Spitzbergen is 
lietween Kova Zembla and Greenland. It is visited by whalers.— Ice- 
land ia on the borders of the Arctic regions. It belongs to Denmark. 
It contaiDs several active volcanoes, chief of which is Mount Hecla. 
There are famous hot-springs, CHlled geysers, which at intervals send 
up columns of water into the air. 




6. ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

1. The island of Sicily, famous for magnificent 
scenery and for ancient remains,^ lies off the south- 
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west coast of Italy. It is the largest island in the 
Mediterranean. In the midst of groves of evergreen, 
and on the tops of lofty cliffs, there appear ruins of 
ancient temples and fortresses. The plains near the 
coasts are very fertile. The mineral wealth is also 
very great. Sulphur is obtained in great quantities, 

2. Mount Etna, on the east coast of Sicily, is 
the highest volcano in Europe. It is 11,000 feet 
above the sea-level. Its crater or cup at the sum- 
mit is two miles in circumference, and the upper 
part is snow-clad for half the year. Like Mount 
Vesuvius, it stands near the sea; and from a ship or 
from the coast a clear view may be obtained of it 
from base to crater. The finest scene in all Sicily 
is the view of Mount Etna from Taormina, an 
ancient town on the coast with splendid ruins. 

3. The number of eruptions of Mount Etna re- 
corded in history is nearly eighty. An interesting 
story is told of two brothers who fled before a fiery 
stream of lava, bearing on their shoulders their aged 
parents. When they were on the point of being 
overtaken by the burning torrent, it suddenly parted 
into two streams, leaving them uninjured in the 
midst. To this day there is a field of lava called 
" The field of the pious brothers." 

4. The largest city in Sicily is Palermo, on the 
northern coast, in the midst of a wonderfully fer- 
tile district. Messina, on the north-eastern coast, 
has one of the best harbours on the Mediterranean 
shores, and has extensive trade in wine, oil, silk, and 

fruits. 
5. In the middle of the east co3»a\j, xv^^x \^ ^qv«5^ 
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Etna, is Catania, which has been frequently de- 
stroyed by earthquakes, but is now the handsomest 
town in the island. Its streets are paved and its 
palaces and churches are built with lava, so that it 
is in fact a volcanic city. 

G. South of Sicily is the island of Malta, a British 




possession.* Valetta, its capital, is one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world. For several cen- 
turies Malta was the home of the Knights of St. 
John, an order of warriors in former times, by whom 
it was made very famous. 

7. West of Italy there are two \atge is\a,-n.?ia,^ts«»- 
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and Sardinia, separated by the Strait of Bonifacio. 
Corsica belongs to France, and is the largest island 
owned by that country. Ajaccio, its capital, was 
the birth-place of Napoleon Buonaparte, who from 
being a lieutenant of artillery rose to be Emperor 
of the French, and one of the greatest soldiers of 
modern times. Between Corsica and the mainland 
of Italy Ls the small island of Elba, where Napoleon 
was exiled for a short time before his final defeat 
at Waterloo. 

8. Sardinia, south of Corsica, formed with Pied- 
mont the kingdom of Sardinia till 1866. It is the 
second largest island in the Mediterranean. Its 
climate is healthy and its soil fertile — so fertile that 
the Romans used to call it " The Granary of Rome." 

9. Near the east coast of Spain are the Balearic 
Islands, five in number. The name means " The Isles 
of the Slingers," and was given to them because in 
ancient times the inhabitants were very skilful 
slingers. Majorca, the largest island in the group, is 
very mountainous. The second largest island is 
Minorca. For not relieving the fort which defends 
its harbour, in 1757, an English admiral (Admiral 
Byng) was shot on the quarter-deck of his flag-ship. 



Ad-mi-ral, chief commander of a fleet. 
Cen-tu-ries, hundreds of years. 
Cix-cuxn-fer-ence, distance round. 
E-rup-tlon, bursting forth. 
Flag^slllp, ship carrying admiral's 
flag. 



Gran^-ry, storehouse for grain. 
L&-va, melted rocks. 
Quar^ter-<leck, chief deck of a ship. 
Sling^-ers, throwers of stones with 

slings. 
Sal-phur, brimstone. 



^ Ancient remains, ruins of very i British possessions in Europe are, the 
old buildings and monuments. I British Isles, the Channel Islands, Heli- 

^.firf^/ffll possession, under British \ goVand, OrWyn\\».T, «.iA \3c^^ MAltese 
rale. Malta was captured in 1800. The \ lalKn^. 
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SUMMARY. — Sicily is the largest island in the Mediterranean. It 
lies off the south coast of Italy. On the east coast is Mount Etna, the 
highest volcano in Europe. The lai^est city in Sicily is Palermo. South 
of Sicily is Malta, a British possession. Valetta, the capital, is a very 
strong fortress. Corsica belongs to France. Napoleon Buonaparte 
was bom at Ajaccio, its capital. South of Corsica is Sardinia, which 
belongs to Italy. It is very fertile, and used to be called " The Gran- 
ary of Rome." The Balearic (Slingers') Isles are near the east coast 
of Spain. 



7. THE CHIEF CAPES OF EUROPE. 

1. The most northern point of the mainland of 
Europe is Nordkyn. On a small island still farther 
north is the lofty headland known as the North 
Cape. It is a huge rocky mass standing out boldly 
against the Arctic Sea. 

2. In that part of the world the sun does not 
rise above the horizon for several weeks at mid- 
winter, and for the same time at midsummer it 
never sets. The nearer a place is to the North Pole^ 
the longer are its perpetual day and its perpetual 
night. At the Lofoden Isles the midnight sun is 
seen for four or five weeks at midsummer ; and at 
the North Cape for nine weeks. Many persons from 
all parts of the civilized world visit the North Cape 
in June and July to see the wonderful sight of the 
midnight sun. 

3. The southern extremity of Norway is called the 
Naze. The name means " promontory," and is the 
same word as nose. There is a Naze in Essex ; and 
in the form -Tiess it occurs frequently as a termina- 
tion in the names of English and S>(io\Xi\^ osc^^^. 
The French -mz (in Grinez, at the StxaA.^. oi T^on'$>x> 
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is the same word, and it was no doubt introduced 
into France by the Norsemen. 

4. The most southern points in Europe are Cape 
Matapan in Greece, and Tarifa Point in Spain. 
Cape Matapan is a bold and bare rock jutting 
out into the sea. Tarifa Point is farther south 
than Cape Matapan. It was named by the Moors,^ 
who made it their first landing-place in Spain in 
the eighth century. Gibraltar is only fifteen miles 
north-east of it. 

5. North-west of Tarifa there are two important 
capes — Cape Trafalgar in Spain, and Cape St. Vin- 
cent in Portugal. These two capes are both linked 
with the history of the English Navy, having been 
the scenes of two of its greatest victories. Cape 
St. Vincent, 150 miles from Cadiz, is a lonely rocky 
promontory standing out into the ocean. On its 
summit is a fine light-house with a brilliant light, 
which shines like a star on the dark heaving swell of 
the Atlantic. 

6. The waters off Cape St. Vincent are memorable 
for a great triumph of the English Navy, under Sir 
John Jervis, in 1797. For this victory he was 
created Earl St. Vincent. It was on this occasion 
that Nelson, who was present, and then holding 
the rank of commodore, successfully entered through 
the cabin windows and took one of the Spanish 
ships, the San Nicolas. On observing this, another 
of the Spanish ships, the San Josef, fired a broad- 
side on the captors. Hereupon, Nelson, closing 
wiih the San Josef, boarded Iver iicoia the deck of 

^Ae San Nicolas, thus capt\n:mg\>o^N^^%^^. ^xi 
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the deck of the San Josef, a Spanish first-rate, he 
received the swords o£ the vanquished Spaniards. 

7. Cape Trafalgar is a long promontory projecting 
into the Atlantic, between Cadiz and the Strait of 
Gibraltar. It is hallowed in the minds of English- 
men by one of the most memorable of the many 
events of ancient and modern story that crowd on 




one another in this region — it was the scene of 
the great battle of Trafalgar in which Nelaon de- 
feated the combined fltets of France and Spain, 
on the 21st October 1805. 

8. It was here, when about to engage the enemy, 
that Nelson made his last and most memorable signal, 
which was answered by a shout of tVniefe (^e.^'t^ "K^^Si 
the eatire Beet — " England expecVs ftviA eset-j "k«»- 
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will do his duty." Under the inspiring influence of 
such a signal from their great commander, the fleet 
went into action. A great victory was obtained ; 
but it was saddened by the death of Nelson. 

9. At the termination of the battle the fleets 
were distant about eight miles from Cape Trafalgar. 
Nineteen of the enemy's ships had been either cap- 
tured or destroyed. A gale came on after the battle, 
which seriously endangered the crippled vessels both 
of the conquerors and of the conquered. The Victory 
(Nelson's ship), towed by the Neptume, reached 
Gibraltar about a week later, whence she shortly 
afterwards sailed for England with the body of the 
departed hero. 



Broad-side, discharge of all the guns 

on one side of a ship. 
Com-mo-dore, commander of a squad- 
De-part^d, dead. [ron. 

Ex-trem-i-ty, end. 
Hal-lowed, made sacred. 
Ho-rl-zon, line where earth and skj 

appear to meet. 



In-splr-ing^, spirit-moving. 
Linked, joined. 

Mem-O-ra-ble, to be remembered. 
Per-pet^U-al, continual. 
Se-ri-OUS-ly, in an alarming way. 
Ter-mi-na^tion, end. 
Tri-umph, victory. 
VaU^lllislied, defeated. 



^ North Pole, the northern end of 
the Earth's axis, the line on whidi it 
ia supposed to turn. 

^ Moors, an African people that 



entered Spain in 712 a.d., and became 
masters of the south of it. (See Lesson 
on " Granada, and the Palace of the 
Alhambra,'* page 188.) 



SUMMARY.— The most northern point of the mainland of Europe 
is Nordkjm. The North Cape is farther north, but it is on an island. 
In the Arctic r^ons, the sun does not appear for several weeks at 
mid- winter ; and for the same time at mid-summer it never sets. The 
southern extremity of Norway is the Naze — that is, ness or nose. The 
most southern points of Europe are Cape Matapan in Greece, and 
Tarifa Point in Spain. North-west of Tarifa are Cape Trafalg^ in 
Spain, and Cape St. Vincent in Portugal. Off Cape St. Vincent, 
Jervis defeated the Spaniards in 1797. Nelson, then a commodore, 
distinguished himself in the action. Off Cape Trafalgar, Nelson gained 
a great victory owei France and Spain— bis \a&\., lox \\^ vi«a killed in 
the battle. 
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8. GIBRALTAB. 

1. The Rock of Gibraltar forms a promontory 
rising seaward to a height of 1,300 feet, and is con- 
nected with the mainland of Spain by a low sandy 
isthmus. This narrow belt or strip of land forms 
what is called the neutral ground} between English 
Gibraltar and the Spanish Mainland. The Bay of 
Gibraltar is on the western side of the promontory. 
It is about five miles in breadth, and nine miles long. 
From the bay the great Rock has a striking and 
romantic appearance. Along the whole face of the 
lofty cliff stretch ranges of formidable batteries, tier 
on tier, excavated out of the solid rock. Every 
nook and corner bristles with heavy cannon, making 
this the strongest fortress in the world. 

2. The town of Gibraltar is at the foot of 
the Rock, towards the northern end; and the space 
between the town and the summit is occupied by 
white barracks and pleasant villas which rest in the 
shadow of leafy groves. The eastern side of the 
Rock is one unbroken mass of precipice, on the face 
of which there is a flight of stairs winding and 
twisting from point to point, and leading from the 
summit to the blue expanse of the Mediterranean. 
The most southern point of the Rock is called 
Europa Point. 

3. Gibraltar has been in the hands of England 
since 1704. It was captured in the same year in 
which the famous battle of Blenheijn^ was won ; and 
by its possession England secured tlci^ e.0T£i\s\^>3eA <:^ 
the Mediterranean, and of the "higYwrSb^ V»<^ \\\Scl^ 
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In 1713 Gibraltar was formally ceded to England. 
From that time the Rock continued in possession of 
the English for more than half a century without 
any attempt being made to disturb them.. At last, 
in 1779, when France and Spain were united 
against England, occurred the great siege of 
Gibraltar, which will ever be famous in the military 
annals of England. 

4. After the siege had lasted for three years, a 
grand attack by the combined fleets of France and 
Spain took place — on the 13th September 1782. 
Shortly after nine in the morning ten battering- 
ships took up their several positions. General 
Elliot, who commanded the garrison, reserved his 
fire until the first ship had anchored, and then he 
began a fierce cannonade. 

5. For hours the English shot seemed to make 
no impression on the hulls of the battering-ships. 
Still they fought on. The portable furnaces for 
heating shot being too few to supply the demands 
of the artillery when the battle was at its height, 
huge fires of wood were kindled in which the shot 
were speedily prepared for use. The soldiers jocu- 
larly termed these supplies " roasted potatoes." For 
long it was difficult to say whether the attack or the 
defence would prevail ; but at last the enemy's flag- 
ship and the admiral's second took fire. The enemy's 
cannonade slackened rapidly towards evening, and 
at seven or eight o'clock it had almost ceased. 

6. As night came on, the flames defied the 
utmost efforts of the Spaniards to extinguish them ; 

and the disorder which reigned on \)0^'t^ ^i)cv^ Vsvsxtl- 
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ing batteries soon communicated itself to the whole 
line. The other ships were speedily on fire, either 
from the effects of the red-hot balls, or, as the 
Spaniards alleged, because they set them on fire 
when they had lost all hope of saving them. 

7. As morning dawned, the horror of the scene 
was almost too terrible to look upon. In the midst 
of the flames appeared the unhappy Spaniards, who 
with loud shrieks implored compassion, or flung 
themselves into the waves. Moved by a sight so 
painful, the English listened to humanity alone, and, 
ceasing their fire, occupied themselves solely with 
the rescue of their enemies. Notwithstanding all 
the heroic efforts that were made by them, many 
victims were left to perish on board the burning 
ships. The loss of the Spaniards was never ofll- 
cially made known, but a moderate estimate puts 
it at 2,000, killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. 

8. While the veterans under Elliot were thus 
nobly maintaining the honour of the English flag on 
the beleaguered Rock, England was neither unmindful 
of them nor ignorant of the danger in which they 
were involved. The British Government hastened 
their preparations for the relief of the garrison, and a 
powerful fleet under Admiral Lord Howe ^ was sent 
with a large convoy containing fresh troops and 
provisions. It reached the Bay in safety, in spite of 
all efforts made by the enemy to prevent the relief 
of the garrison. After this event the blockade was 
virtually at an end, and the enemy abandoned all 
hope of recovering the Rock either by force or by 

stratagem. 
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9. On the 2nd of February 1783, the governor 
received formal despatches that the preliminaries of 
a general peace had been signed between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. Since the great siege, 
no attempt has been made to wrest the Rock from 
Great Britain. Its military importance is no doubt 
less now than it was before steam became one of 
the instruments of war ; but still it is one of the 
keys of the Mediterranean, and it is for the interest 
of Europe that it should remain in the hands of 
England. While the British flag waves from its 
summit, it is a sign and a symbol that the Medi- 
terranean will be the free highway of all nations. 



A-ban^oned, gave up. 

An-nals, history. 

Be-lea-g^ered, besieged ; surrounded 

by enemies. 
Block-ade^ siege. 

CSd-6d, given up. 
De-spatch-es, letters. 
Ex^a-v&t-ed, cut out. 
Gar^rl-son, troops in a fortress. 



Hu-man-l-ty, kind feelings. 
In-volved', caught. 

Keys, places which secure. 
Pre-llm-i-na-rles, first conditions. 
Re-cov^er-ing, getting back. 
Strat^a-gem, trick. 

Tier on tier, one above another. 
Vet-er-ans, old soldiers. 
Vir-tU-al-ly, reaUy. 



J Neutral ground, ground beiorg- 
ing neither to England nor to Spain. 

2 Blenheim, in Bavaria, where the 
English, under the Duke of Marl- 
borough, gained a splendid victory 



over the French and the Bavarians in 
1704. 

3 Lord Howe, Eichard, Earl Howe, 
a distinguished English admiral; bom 
1725, died 1799. 



SUMMARY.— The Rock of Gibraltar is a promontory in the south 
of Spain, 1,300 feet high. The bay lies on the western side, and the 
town is at the foot of the Rock towards its northern end. Gibraltar 
is the strongest fortress in the world. Every comer bristles with 
cannon, and the face of the cliff is pierced with batteries cut out of 
the solid rock. Gibraltar has been in the hands of England since 
1704. Spain has repeatedly tried to recover it. The most determined 
effort was begun in 1779, in conjunction with France. After & aie^ 
of nearly three years, a grand attack was TaaAft>i7 ^t^\^ ccrn^vckfe^ '^^^^S' 
(September 13, 1782), but it was completeVy Tep\i\s^^. 
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9. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. 

1. Four orreat ranores of mountains extend across 
Europe, from the north of Spain to the Black Sea — 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkans. They do not form a continuous chain, 
but the general direction of the whole is from east 
to west. In this great mountain wall there is a 
wide break between the Pyrenees and the Alps, in 
which lies the valley of the Rhone. Another break 
separates the Alps from the Carpathians, and 
through it flow the waters of the upper Danube 
to the great plain of Hungary. Between the Car- 
pathians and the Balkans there is another break, 
through which flows the lower Danube toward 
the Black Sea. 

2. The Pyrenees lie between France and Spain. 
The highest peak (Maladetta^) is one of the giant 
mountains of Europe. The range is remarkable 
for its wall-like form, indented by gaps, or "ports" 
as they are called, which give passage between 
France and Spain. Through about fifty of these 
the traflSc has for centuries been carried on, the 
intricacies of many of them being known only to 
native smugglers, who abound in the Pyrenees. 
There are but five carriage roads in the chain, all 
lying to the extreme east or west. Of recent years 
the chief trafiic between France and Spain has 
been by two railways, one at the eastern and the 
other at the western end of the Pyrenees. 

3. Remarkable and interesting features in the 
Pj^renees axe the basins, ox cirques «^ XXxrtj ^^'^ 
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called. They are spaces surrounded on three sides 
by lofty walls of rock, opening into a valley by a 
narrow gully. The scenery of these cirques is 
peculiar, possess- 
ing much sublim- 
ity with great ' 
pastoral beauty. 

4. The Alpine 1 
chain includes the i 
highest land in | 
Europe. It ex- 
tends from France 
eastward for a I 
distance of 500 
miles, and has a i 
breadth of from I 
eighty to two | 
hundred miles 
The two highes 
peaks^Mont | 
Blanc* and Monte 
Rosa^ — are near |' 
each other, though 
separated by a t^ ; 
deep valley. Be 
sides these two ' 
giant mountains 
there are in the 
Alps at least one 
btmdred peaks upwards of 10,000 feet high. Few 
of them are inaccessible, but many ata bciOci. 4.\ffiiR,M.'A. 
and dangerous to climb. 
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5. " Peaks after peaks in marvellous glory rise. 

With crests of snow against the deep blue skies : 
All silent stand, save when the storm awakes, 
And down their flanks the thundering avalanche 

breaks : 
All silent stand ; the guardians of the scene, 
In voiceless might, in majesty serene. '^ 

6. The Carpathian Mountains form the boundary 
between Austria and Russia. They sweep in a 
semicircle round Austria, enclosing the great plain 
of the Danube on the south. Their highest sum- 
mit is 9,500 feet above the sea-level, but the 
ordinary height is not more than 3,000 feet. 
The scenery of the Carpathians is not grand 
like that of the Alps and the Pyrenees ; but there 
are numerous wild glens with small lakes and 
picturesque water-falls. The passes are narrow and 
diflScult. 

7. The Balkans (a Turkish word meaning 
" mountains") now form the northern boundary of 
Turkey. They extend across the country from 
east to west. To the north of them lies the plain 
of the lower Danube; south of them is a level 
region extending round the shore of the Black Sea 
to Constantinople. The Balkan Mountains do not 
rise to any great height; but there is one peak 
which is 9,800 feet above the sea-level. Its 
slopes are clothed with pine forests, and its summit 
is covered with snow, except in the middle of 
summer. 

8. The chief pass in the Balkans is called the 
Schipka Pass, It became tamovia m \)cv^ n^^x \>fe- 
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tween Russia and Turkey in 1876—77. The Russians 
had crossed the Danube, and had defeated the Turks 
on its southern bank. Nothing then stood between 
them and the Turkish capital but the Balkan Moun- 
tains. Though it was the middle of winter, the 
Russian general decided to force the Schipka Pass 
and to fight the Turkish troops on the southern side. 

9. It was a daring but successful enterprise, 
rivalling that of Napoleon in his passage of the 
Alps. The Russian soldiers had to drag their 
cannon with ropes over the snow and ice. They 
encountered a blinding snow-storm on the heights, 
and suffered terrible hardships, but they succeeded ; 
and after crossing the mountains they had the 
Turks at their mercy. 

10. South of the great central mountain ranges 
the countries of Europe are all mountainous. South 
of the Pyrenees, long ranges of mountains cover 
the greater part of Spain. South of the Alps, the 
Apennines extend through the middle of Italy from 
north to south ; and south of the Balkans are the 
mountains of Greece. 

11. In Middle Europe, the chief mountains are 
the Cevennes, the Jura, and the Vosges, in France ; 
and the Black Forest, in Germany. In Northern 
Europe the chief mountains are those of Scandinavia 
— the Kiolen and the Dovrefield — which lie between 
Sweden and Norway, and extend over nearly the 
entire length of the peninsula. In the east of 
Europe the only mountains north of the Caspian 
Sea are the Ural Mountains, which form ^^rt qI 
the boundary between Europe and As\^. 
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12. The mountain regions of Europe, extensive 
though they be, cover only a small portion of its 
surface. The greater part consists of a vast plain 
called the Central or Great Plain of Europe. It ex- 
tends from the Bay of Biscay to the Ural Mountains, 
a distance of 3,000 miles, and embraces more than 
half of the continent. It includes the northern 
half of France, and nearly the whole of Belgium, 
Holland, North Germany, and Russia. This vast 
region is nearly all level country, without either 
mountains or hills. There are smaller plains in 
various parts of Europe. The two most impor- 
tant of these are, the Plain of Lombardy in the 
north of Italy, and the Plain of Hungary in Austria. 



Crests, crowns. 
En-ter-prlse, undertaking. 
Gul-ly, pass ; defile. 

In-ac-ces-si-ble, too difficult to climb. 
In^trl-ca-cies, difficult parts. 
Max^vel-lous, wonderful. 



1 Maladetta.— Height, 11,168 feet. 
This, however, is not the highest moun- 
tain in Spain. Mulaha9en, in the Sierra 
Nevada, in the extreme south, is 11,678 
feet. 



Pas-tor-al, grassy. 
Ri-val-ling, equalling. 

Sem-i-cir-cle, half circle. 
Se-rene', peaceful ; quiet. 
Smug-glers, people who trade ille- 
gaUy, — without paying duties. 



2 Mont Blanc. —Height, according 
to the Italian engineers, 15,781 feet. 

3 Monte Rosa.— Height of its prin- 
cipal summit, the highest of nine peaks, 
15,216 feet. 



SUMMARY, — Four great ranges of mountains extend across Europe 
from west to east — the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkans. Through one break in the chain the Rhone flows ; through 
another the Danube. The Pyrenees lie between France and Spain, 
and are noted for their numerous passes, called "ports." The Alps 
include the highest moimtains in Europe — Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa. The Balkans now form the northern boundary of Turkey. 
The Carpathians separate Austria from Russia. South of the central 
ranges the countries of Europe are mountainous. A great plain ex- 
tends from the Bay of Biscay to the TJra\ "NLowiv^^Jcas. 
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10. GLACIEES. 

1. Chief among the many wonders of the 
Alps are the glaciers. Year by year the snow 
accumulates on the mountains and fills the higher 
valleys. In summer it is first partially thawed, 
and then becomes frozen again. In this way 
there have been formed immense masses of solid 
ice called glaciers, which are in some places thou- 
sands of feet thick and many miles in length. 
But a glacier does not continue permanently fixed 
in one place. It is, in reality, a river of ice, 
moving slowly but steadily downwards by the con- 
stant pressure from above. The rate of glacier 
motion is very slow — never more than 240 feet in 
a year, and generally very much less. 

2. As the glacier descends to a lower and warmer 
level it begins to melt, and at last there issues from 
it a torrent of water, which flows down the valley. 
Two of the principal rivers in Europe, the Rhine 
and the Ehone, have their sources in the glaciers of 
the Alps. 

3. Streams which issue from glaciers are gener- 
ally loaded with sand and mud, carried down from 
the mountain slopes. This sand and mud, produced 
from age to age, form part of the soil of our gar- 
dens and fields. Geologists tell us that at one time 
the greater part of Europe, from the Alps to Nor- 
way, was covered with ice and immense glaciers ; 
but how many ages ago this was no one can tell. 
Thousands of years must have ps^s>s>ed Vi^iort^ Viksfc 
Earth became a fit dwelling-place iox ih\^xv\ ^\A ^^ 

(TSO) 4 




means by which it became so arc manifold and 
wonderful. 

4. It is to the aun that we owe the moisture 
which rises from the sea and forms the clouds, 
which fail as rain in the valleys and as snow on 
the mountains. From this fact Professor Tyndall 
has been led to speak of the sun as the great 
sculptor of the mountain vaWeya. " KaWnJiftSi" 
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says he, " over the wondrous scene, I asked myself. 
How was this colossal work performed ? Who 
chiselled these mighty valleys out of the solid 
mountain ? And the answer was at hand. Ever 
young, ever mighty, the real sculptor, the Sun, was 
then climbing the eastern sky. 

5. " It was he who raised aloft the waters which 
cut out these ravines ; it was he who planted the 
glaciers on the mountain slopes, thus giving gravity^ 
a plough to open out the valleys ; and it is he who, 
acting through the ages, will finally lay low these 
mighty monuments, rolling them gradually sea- 
ward — 

* Sowing the dust of continents to be,' 

SO that the people of an older Earth may see mould 
spread and corn wave over the hidden rocks which 
now bear the weight of the Alps." 

6. The snow-line^ in the Pyrenees is 9,000 feet 
above sea-level, or 1,000 feet higher than in the 
Alps. The diflference is due to the more southerly 
position of the Pyrenees, and also to their being 
near the sea. In the Pyrenees there are no true 
glaciers. The highest summits are covered with 
broad bands of ice ; but there are no rivers of ice 
moving through the valleys. In the Carpathian 
Mountains there is only one glacier. It lies on the 
northern side, 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

7. In Norway there are several magnificent gla- 
ciers. They are remarkable for their great extent, 
sometimes covering a whole peninsula forty miles in 
breadth. The same glacier sends bYaA\eX\^^ dsy^^^s. 
different valleys. In one place tYie ^^^x^"^ \sasv^ 
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over a rock several hundred feet high, and forms a 
frozen waterfall, from the foot of which a roaring 
torrent emerges. The great fiords of Norway, like 
many of the valleys of the Alps, were no doubt 
carved out by glaciers in a long bygone age. In 
the present glaciers we see the same force at work 
as of old, though on a more limited scale. 



Ac-CU-mu-lates, gathers. 
ChlS^Ued, cut out ; carved. 
Ge-Ol^-^sts, men who study the 
structure of the Earth's crust. 



Moislr-iire, wetness. 
Pax^tial-ly, partiy. 
Per-ma-nent-ly, for ever. 
Sculp-tori carver. 



1 Gravity, the force which draws > ^ Snow-line, the line above irUGh 
objects toward the centre of the Earth, the snow lies all the year round. 



SUMMARY. — Glaciers are vast masses of solid ice accumulated in 
the higher valleys of the Alps and other lofty mountains. A glader 
is in reality a river of ice ; but it moves very slowly — ^not more tlum 
240 feet in a year. The Khine and the Rhone issue from glaciers. 
The sand and mud carried down by glacier streams form part of tiie 
soil. At one time most of Europe was covered with glaciers. There 
are no true glaciers in the Pyrenees, and there is only one in the Car- 
pathians. In Norway there are several magnificent glaciers. 



11. THE OEEAT ALPINE PASSES. 

1. The four principal passes across the Alps to 
Italy are, the Simplon, the Great St. Bernard, the 
St. Gothard, and the Splugen. These roads have 
been constructed at enormous expense, and are 
splendidly engineered. Sometimes the path has 
been chiselled out of the face of a perpendicular 
rock, with an awful gulf on one side and vast over- 
hanging cliffs on the other. Sometimes it has been 
tunnelled through the heart of a mountain, or flung 
at a dizzy height across a xavm^, ot oaxrv^^ m ^. 



r ALPINE PASSES. 



series of zigzags up the side of a mountain so steep 
that the chamois could scare t,]j climb it The 
Alpine passes are among the wonders of Europe 




2. These roads require to be constantly kept in 
repair, for few winters pass without some portion 
of them being destroyed. In many ^lasas w^^- 
luachea BOmetiuies sweep ovet We "coa^ -w^Ob. 
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destructive force, and galleries have been constructed 
as places of refuge for travellers. The masses of 
snow and the debris of the avalanche shoot over 
the roofs of these galleries into the gorge below. 

3. The construction of the route over the Simplon 
was the work of Napoleon Buonaparte.^ It took six 
years to complete it, and more than thirty thousand 
men were employed on it at one time. To give a 
notion of the colossal nature of the undertaking, it 
may be mentioned that the number of bridges on 
it amounts to above six hundred, in addition to 
much more costly constructions, such as terraces of 
massive masonry miles in length, and galleries cut 
out of the rock or built of stone. 

4. It was intended by Napoleon chiefly as a 
military road by which he could send his armies 
into Italy at any time. On two occasions, while the 
work was going on, the engineer came to him to 
report progress, and Napoleon's first question to him 
was, "When can cannon be sent across the Simplon?" 

5. On several of the passes there are hospices, 
where travellers can rest for the night. The 
most famous is the Hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. The first view of this famous monastery, 
standing in lonely grandeur at the head of the pass, 
is a sight not soon to be forgotten. The light 
streaming through the windows afibrds a pleasant 
welcome even to the summer tourist overtaken by 
nightfall as he toils up the ascent. What must it 
be to the unhappy peasant compelled to cross amidst 
the snows of winter ? 

6. At this hospice there is Ve^V. ^. l«.x£\ft>\^\rt^^^ 
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of dogs. They are very like Newfoundland dogs, 
only larger and more powerful. The stock is sup- 
posed to have come originally from the Pyrenees, 
The services these animals have rendered in rescuing 
travellers are incalculable. In the museum at Berne* 
is the stuffed body of one of them, the well-known 
dog Barry, which is said to have saved the lives of 
no fewer than forty persons. 



7. The monks who live in the hospice are all 
young. They begin their mountain life at the age 
of eighteen, and the usual term is about fourteen 
years ; but few of them live to complete it. The 
effect of the bitter climate on them ia extremely 
disastrous: The strongest conatitxitYO'Q. aoQ'ft. ^^■*' 
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way under it. Sometimes they try to save them- 
selves by resorting to some milder climate, or they 
serve as parish priests in the different valleys 
around. But in most cases this remedy comes too 
late. They perish at their posts. The annals of 
the convent contain many sad records of such devo- 
tion, which thrill the heart with sympathy and 
admiration. Even the dogs, hardy though they are, 
soon die ; seven years is the longest span of their 
life, and the breed is with difficulty kept up. 

8. The Alpine passes will in future be much less 
used by travellers than formerly, as two railways 
now pierce the Alps, the one by Mont Cenis and the 
other by the St. Gothard. Both are marvels of 
engineering skill, and have already developed an 
immense traffic between France and Italy, and 
Germany and Italy. The St. Gothard Railway is 
the more recently opened. Both of these mountain 
railways join the railways of Italy, so that a travel- 
ler can pass from any part of Europe to any part 
of Italy. There are no Alps now to the traveller, 
if he chooses to avail himself of these triumphs of 
engineering skill. 

9. Descending from the mountains on the 
southern side by any of the great passes, the change 
is almost magical. A few hours' ride^ and all trace 
of winter is gone. Barren peaks, plains of ice and 
snow, roaring torrents, and storm-swept ravines, have 
all been left behind. Italy, with her fatal dower of 
beauty and fertility (so often the prey of invaders), 
has been reached, and the traveller is in the midst 

of sunshine and beauty. 
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An-nalB, history. 
De-bris^, broken pieces. 
De-vel^ped, opened out 
Dow^r, possession; portion. 
En-gi-neered', made by engineers. 
Hos-pi-ces, Alpine convents, used as 
hotels. 



In>cal-CU-la-ble, not easily reckoned. 
Mag^i-cal, like magic. 
Mon-as-ter-y, religious house for 

monks. 
Prog^ress, how they were getting on. 
Tun-nelled, cut. 
Zig-zags, sharp turns. 



^ Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of the FrenclL See page 34. 



2 Berne, the capital of Switzer- 
land. 



SUMMARY. — The four chief Alpine passes are, the Simplon, the 
Great St. Bernard, the St. Gothard, and the SplUgen. The roads over 
them are splendidly engineered. The Simplon road was made by order 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and took six years in making. On several 
of the passes there are hospices. The chief is that of the Great St. 
Bernard. It is noted for its breed of dogs, and for its hospitable 
monks. There are now two railway tunnels through the Alps — the 
Mont Cenis, and the St. Gothard. 



12. ALPINE CLIMBING. 

1. Mountain-climbing forms one of the chief 
attractions of the Alps to hundreds of those who 
visit Switzerland in summer and autumn ; but it is 
only trained mountaineers, like the members of the 
Alpine Club,^ who can scale the highest peaks. Such 
exploits are at all times dangerous, and have fre- 
quently resulted in terrible accidents ; but the as- 
cent of many of the lower mountains is easily 
accomplished, and the magnificent views that are 
obtained, especially if seen at sunrise, amply repay 
the traveller for his toil. 

2. Sunrise on the Alps is one of the most 
beautiful sights that can be witnessed ; for while the 
valleys are still in shadow, the highest peaks catch, 
the ^rst rays of the morning suiv. •. \Jcieii ^<b^ ^^^^^^ 



ALPIMB CUUBINO. 







peak IS lighted up, till, far as the eye can reach, the 
snowy mountains axe hathed in golden light 
3 One of the highest and g;tM\(i,ft9,\. o1 feft ^-^^sft, 
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peaks is the Matterhom. Professor Forbes de- 
scribes it as beyond comparison the most striking 
natural object he had seen — a vast obelisk of rock 
pointing to the sky. It rises more than 14,000 
feet above the sea, and is the most precipitous 
mountain mass in the whole chain of the Alps. It 
was long regarded as inaccessible ; but it has now 
been several times ascended, and is associated with 
one of the most painful catastrophes recorded in the 
annals of Alpine adventure. 

4. In July 1865 Mr. Whymper, a famous Alpine 
climber, made the ascent of the Matterhorn, accom- 
panied by Lord Francis Douglas, the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, and a Mr. Hadow, along with three guides. 
The little company, provisioned for three days, set 
out from Zermatt^ at half -past five on the morning 
of July 1 3th. Their progress was slow and well con- 
sidered; for they knew the dangers of the enterprise, 
and they did not increase them by careless haste or 
rash presumption. Before noon their tent was pitched 
at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea, and 
they rested there till next morning. Night was 
far advanced before the mountain echoes ceased to 
resound with their merry shouts and the simple 
songs of the guides ; all were happy, and no cloud 
of coming peril overshadowed the prospect. 

5. Before morning dawned they were on the 
march, and at six o'clock they had gained a height 
of 12,800 feet. Beyond that, the ascent became 
more difficult. At some points there was positively 
nothing to afford a holdfast or a Ye.s>t\\\«-'\ji\svRft. lort 
the foot The hollows and ^ssvxxe^ ol ^2w^ ^^^ 
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were inerusted with hard frozen snow ; the rock 
itself, with a thin sheet of ice. The most difficult 
portion of their work was, however, not of long 
duration, as the height to be climbed from this 
point did not exceed 300 feet. 

6. At forty minutes past one they had gained 
the lofty crown of the Matterhorn, and all rejoiced 
in their success. They halted on the summit for 
fully an hour, and then proceeded to rope them- 
selves to one another for the descent, after the 
approved fashion of Alpine travellers. Wary was 
their tread and slow ; every one watched each step, 
each movement with special caution. Only one 
man moved at a time, and as soon as he had planted 
himself firmly, the next person followed in silence. 

7. At the moment of the accident all were standing 
still. Croz, the principal guide, was helping Mr. 
Hadow by placing his feet one after the other in the 
positions they ought to occupy. He had turned 
round to descend a step or two lower ; at the same 
moment Mr. Hadow tripped, and then fell forward 
upon the guide. 

8. Croz uttered a cry as, with the rapidity of 
an arrow, he slid downward, followed by Hadow ; a 
second, and Hudson was jerked from his place, and 
Lord Francis Douglas with him. It was the affair 
of a couple of seconds. Simultaneously with the 
exclamation of Croz, Whymper and the other two 
guides threw themselves back a step or two, and 
took up as firm a position as the frightful precipi- 
tousness of the rock permitted. 

9. The rope which bo\ind t\ve^ ^^^'^^ \/^^^\X:iSx 
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was instantaneously drawn tight, and the shock 
thrilled through every individual. Whymper and 
the guides maintained their footing ; but midway 
between the latter and Douglas the rope snapped ! 
For two or three seconds — not more — Whymper 
and the guides saw their unfortunate companions, on 
their backs, with hands outstretched, glide down the 
fearful steep ; then, one after another, they dis- 
appeared, and fell from rock to rock and crag to crag 
upon the glacier, 4,000 feet beneath ! 

10. For half an hour the survivors stood rooted 
to the spot with dread. " During the next two 
hours," says Mr. Whymper, " every moment seemed 
to me the last of my existence. The guides were 
completely prostrated, and incapable of rendering 
me any help. They tottered at every step." In- 
cessantly but vainly Whymper halted to discover 
any traces of the passage of his unfortunate com- 
panions. Night overtook the survivors when they 
were still at an elevation of 13,000 feet, but they 
entered Zermatt in safety at half-past ten o'clock on 
Saturday morning. 

11. Immediately on Whymper's arrival, he re- 
quested the TTiaire ^ to send as many people as pos- 
sible to the heights from which they could see the 
place where he felt certain that his friends had 
fallen. Several set out, and returned at the end 
of six hours : they had seen the bodies, but could 
not get at them that day. On the morrow, accom- 
panied by Whymper, they again set out, following 
up the route by which the travellers \v^^ ^^^^\A^^ 
the mountain. They reached the "^omXi V^ ^\^c^ '^^ 
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the angle where it was known the bodies of the 
dead men lay. 

12. When, says Whymper, we saw each of our 
guides, with pale countenance, point the telescope 
in succession towards a certain point, and then hand 
it silently to his neighbour, we knew there was no 
hope. We drew near. The unfortunates lay in the 
order they had observed on the peak — Croz a little 
in front, Hadow near him, and Hudson at some 
distance in the rear : as for Lord Francis Douglas, 
his body was nowhere to be seen. 

13. Four days after the event, twenty-one guides 
were despatched, by order of the State Council 
of Valais, to recover the bodies, and bring them 
to the village. The brave men accomplished their 
dangerous task with an intrepidity that did them 
honour. They saw no trace of Lord Douglas's body. 
The others were buried in the burying-ground of 
the little village church, and the spot where they 
lie is visited by all travellers who go to Zermatt. 



A8-80-Ci-9.t-ed, connected. 
Ca-tas^tro-phes, calamities. 
In-ac-ces-8i-ble, too difficult to climb. 
Jn-ca-pa-ble, unable. 
In-ces-sant-ly, again and again. 
In-dl-vld-u-al, person. 



In-stan-ta-ne-OUB-ly, in an instant. 
In-tre-pid-l-ty, courage ; fearlessness. 
Ob-e-llsk, four-sided tapering column. 
Pre-dp^i-tous-ness, steepness. 
Pros-tr&t-ed, exhausted. [time. 

Sim-Ul-ta-ne-OUB-ly, at the same 



1 Alpine Club, a society of EngUsh 
mountain climbers, founded in London 
inl85& 



3 Zermatt, a village north-east of 
the Matterhorn. 
3 Maire, chief magistrate. 



SUM MAR Y. — Hundreds resort to the Alps every year for moimtain- 
climbing. It is a pleas9.nt but dangerous recreation. The Matterhorn 
is one of the highest and grandest of the Alps. A famous ascent of it 
was made by Mr. Whjnnper, three friends, and three guides, in 1865. 
They reached the top in safety ; but in the descent a terrible accident 
resulted in the death of four of the party— \3bi^ ^ei!L>iXKmR?CL «xv^q\!l^ 
of the guides. 
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' 13. THE ALFIIfE CEOSS. 

1. Benighted once where Alpine storms 
Have buried hosts of martial forms, 
Halting with fear, benumbed with cold, 
While swift the avalanches rolled, 
Shouted our guide, with quivering breath, 

" The path is lost ! — to move is death ! " 

2. The savage snow-cliffs seemed to frown, 
The howling winds came fiercer down ; 
Shrouded in such a dismal scene, 

No mortal aid whereon to lean, 
Think you what music 'twas to hear, 
" I see the cross ! — our way is clear ! " 

3. We looked, and there, amid the snows, 
A simple cross of wood uprose ; 

Firm in the tempest's awful wrath 
It stood, to guide the traveller's path. 
And point to where the valley lies 
Serene beneath the summer skies. 

4. One dear companion of that night 
Has passed away from mortal sight ; 
He reached his home to droop and fade, 
And sleep within his native glade : 
But as his fluttering hand I took. 
Before he gave his farewell look, 

He whispered from his bed of pain, 
" The Alpine Cross I see again ! '* * 
Then smiling, sank to endless rest, 
Upon his weeping mother's \)Tea&\.. 

* Meaning that be now aeeB and trusts to the Crow Vii\^ 6.^Ti%\iwa, 
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14. THE GEEAT EIVEES OF EUROPE. 

1. A line drawn from the Pyrenees to the 
middle of the Ural Mountains gives very nearly 
the water-shed of Europe. It divides the continent 
into two great slopes — the one toward the north- 
west, the other toward the south-east. Of the 
rivers which flow northward the principal are, 
the Loire and the Seine ; the Rhine, the Elbe, 
and the Vistula. Of those which flow southward 
the chief are, the Rhone, the Danube, the Dmeper, 
and the Volga. 

2. The Rhine rises in a glacier on Mount- St 
Gothard, in the Alps, and flows through a beautiful 
mountain region to the Lake of Constance in SwitK- 
erland. From this its course is mainly northwaid 
through Germany to Holland, where it dischaxges 
its waters by several mouths into the North Sea. 

3. The most beautiful and the most interestiiig 
part of the Rhine lies between the town of Basel, 
on the Swiss frontier, and the city of Cologne in 
Rhenish Prussia,^ a distance of 250 miles. Vine- 
clad banks, stately towns, quaint villages, rocky 
heights crested with ruined castles, and the ever- 
living stream, make up a scene of wonderful beauty. 
The Germans are very proud of the Rhine, and 
claim it as their own river. They have fought 
many a bloody battle in its defence. The poet 
makes the German soldier sing after victory : — 

" It is the Rhine ! our mountain vineyards laving ; 
I see the bright flood shine. 
Sing on the march, mtVi every Ykaxmex ^wva.^— 
Sing, brothers, 'tis the"Khme\" 
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The banks of the lower Rhine (beiow Cologne) are 
flat and tame like the Netherlands 

4 The Danube has its source m the Black Forest 
in Germany It i3 the ^eatest river m Europe 
and though shorter than the Volga it is much more 
important because it passes through richer and more 




populous regions. It traverses the broad Plain of 
Hungary between the Alpine and Carpathian moun- 
tain systems. 

5. In the middle of its course it passes through 
a mountain defile where there ^ a "«\\4, -nB-tto^ 
got^, called the " Iron Gate ol ftia \>ax«N«iV 
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through which the river rushes with tremendous 
force. At this point a rocky barrier used to hin- 
der navigation ; but the bed of the river has been 
deepened by blasting the rock, so as to allow the 
passage of large vessels. The lower Danube flows 
from the Iron Gate through low plains in its 
course to the Black Sea, which it enters by several 
mouths. 

6. The great river Volga has its source in a lake 
at the ba^e of the Valdai Hills. From that little 
lake to the outlet of the Volga in the Caspian Sea 
is a distance of over 900 miles as the crow flies. 
If we follow the many windings of the river, we 
have a length of 2,400 miles — ^greater by nearly 
1,000 miles than the Danube, the next longest 
European stream. No one can fully understand 
the history of Russia and its people who does not 
keep in his mind a clear idea of the great size and 
importance of the Volga. With the Russians them- 
selves it is the " Mother Volga " — the great river of 
the world. 

7. The breadth and the volume of the great 
stream are worthy of its magnificent length. Its 
channel is navigable to its source ; its width from 
bank to bank in its middle course is little less than 
a mile ; and it discharges its waters into the Caspian 
by over seventy mouths. By the system of cauoals 
that connects the head-waters of all the important 
Russian rivers, the Volga communicates with the 
White Sea, the Baltic, and the Black Sea. 

8. The Volga is still to a great extent the main 
route by which the prodwe^j^ oi l^Qt?OciKccL ^>2a.^ 



THE GREAT B 



a OF EUROPE. 



Central Asia, are eKchan^ed for those of Europe , 
but it 13 as the channel for collecting and distribut 




ing the riches of the Russian world ItaeM V)i\»Xi\^V»a 
its chief importance. No fewer Uian ^Iteeu. "iXiavv- 
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sand vessels of different classes ply on its bosom. 
The waters are churned into foam by the paddles 
of five hundred steam-boats. The long lines of 
wooden wharves are piled with merchandise, in 
course of being landed or shipped. 

9. In winter the stream is frozen over from its 
source to its mouth, and sometimes the icy covering 
extends over a large part of the brackish waters of 
the Caspian Sea. Steamers, sailing-ships, rowing- 
boats, and rafts are laid up for a season. But even in 
winter the Volga is the centre of such movement as 
there is. Its frozen surface is the favourite route 
for travellers whose hard fate compels them to jour- 
ney in the season of ice and snow; and its ghostly 
white banks echo night and day to the ring of the 
passing sledge-bells. 

10. The islands at the mouth of the Volga are the 
chief seat of the sturgeon fishery. That great river 
is the most noted haunt of the sturgeon ; and from 
its source to the Caspian Sea, which yields gigantic 
fish of two thousand pounds weight, it has the full 
run of its waters. 

11. As soon as the ice begins to cover the river, 
the sturgeon rush for the sea ; but many of them 
are too late, and are blockaded in deep pools, where 
they crowd together in almost solid masses. There 
they are captured with little trouble by the Cossack ' 
fishermen, who crawl over the frozen surface and 
peer through the clear ice in search of the winter 
hiding-place of the fish. According to an old cus- 
tom the yield of the first day's ft.^m^ \^ ^o-nt off at 

once to the palace of the " Yathex Cmxr' 
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Bar^rl-er, obstruction. 

Block-&d^d, shut up. 

Crests, topped. 

De-flle^, narrow pass. 

Gla^-er, river of ice. 

Ctorge, passage ; entrance to a pass. 



Haunt, place frequented ; resort. 
Lftv-ingf, washing against. 
Mer^chan-dlse, goods for sale. 
Route, way; path. 

Trav^rs-es, crosses. [basins. 

Wd>-ter-BlLed, parting between river 



1 Rhenish Prussia, a province of 
Prussia, through which the Ehine 
flows. 

3 Cossack, belonging to the Ck)ssacks 



— a race of people in Southern Russia, 
particularly on the banks of the Don. 

3 Father Czar.— See page 1I2, note 
4. 



SUMMARY. — A line from the P3n'enee8 to the middle of the Ural 
Mountains gives nearly the water-shed of Europe. — The Rhine rises 
in a glacier on the Alps. The finest part of its course is between 
Basel and Cologne. — The Danube rises in the Black Forest. It is the 
greatest river in Europe. Between the upper and the lower Danube 
is the "Iron Gate." — The Volga rises in a lake at the base of the 
Valdai Hills, 900 miles from its mouth in the Caspian Sea. With it» 
windings, the river is 2,400 miles long. The Russians call it " Mother 
Volga." By means of canals it is connected with the White Sea, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It is thus the centre of very varied and 
extensive commerce — 15,000 vessels ply on its bosom. In winter, the 
whole river is frozen over, and sledges glide over its surface. The 
islands at the mouth of the Volga are the chief seat of the sturgeon 
fishery. 



15. THE LAKES OF EXTROFE. 

1. The most beautiful lakes in Europe are the 
Swiss lakes on the north side of the Alps, and the 
Italian lakes on the south side. In Switzerland 
there are upwards of one thousand lakes, large 
and small. " No other country possesses these 
superb mirrors in such magnificence. Its lakes are 
the eyes of Switzerland, and their azure surface 
doubles for it the sky. Even in the most desolate 
places, in the sombre vicinity of glaciers, radiance 
and beauty are to be seen in the little ^o\\\ax^ \i!sA^ 
of the Swiss mountains. 
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2. " Among Earth's things of loveliness we re(K)g- 
nize two as perfect and peerless. In the Lake of 
Geneva we have the beautiful ; in the Lake of 
Lucerne, the sublime. The Lake of Geneva is the 
largest lake in Switzerland In this land of light 
this lake is light itself; and grand is the sudden 
effect when, from a narrow defile on its threshold, 
the watery plain all at once expands and enlarges, 
and you pause as upon the edge of a vast sun- 
kindled mirror. The magnificent crescent becomes 
a golden sea, which extends to the shadows of the 
mountains of Jura." * Round the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva there are hundreds of bays and 
inlets of exquisite beauty. 

3. The Lake of Lucerne is still grander and 
more varied. It has several arms or branches, from 
the sides of which lofty mountains rise precipitously 
from the water s edge, and are mirrored on the clear 
surface of the lake. Nothing more beautiful can 
be seen in all Switzerland than some of the scenes 
on the Lake of Lucerne. 

4. Chief among the Italian lakes are Lake Como 
and Lake Maggiore. Lake Como is, in the estima- 
tion of many, the most beautiful of the lakes of 
Italy. Bright villas, surrounded by luxuriant gar- 
dens and vineyards, are scattered along the banks 
of this lake. In the forests above, the brilliant 
green of the chestnut and the walnut contrasts 
strongly with the gray tints of the olive. The 
mountains at Lake Como rise to a height of 7,000 
feet. Lake Maggiore is 45 miles in length, and 

* MicheVet. 
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averages 3 miles in width. The northern banks are 
bounded by lofty mountains, for the most part 
wooded; while the eastern shore slopes gradually 
away to the Plain of Lombardy. In this lake 
there is a group of small islands called the Borro- 
mean Islands, remarkable for their beautiful terraces 
and gardens. 

5. On one of them, the Isola Bella, once a barren 
rock, there is a chateau or mansion, erected about 
two hundred years ago. Around it are beautiful 
gardens, rising on terraces 100 feet above the lake, 
and containing the most luxuriant products of the 
South — lemon trees, cedars, magnolias, orange trees, 
and laurels, in the utmost profusion. At this part 
of Lake Maggiore the scenery rivals that of Lake 
Como in grandeur. The extensive lake, with its 
deep blue waters and the beautiful girdle of snowy 
mountains, combines the stem grandeur of the High 
Alps with the charms of a Southern clime. 



A-zure, sky-coloured ; faint bine. 
Cres-C6llt, curve. 
Lux-u-rl-ant, abundant. 
Mir^rors, looking-glasses. 
Peer-leSB, without an equal 
' Pre-dp-i-tOUB-ly, steep ; straight up. 



Pro-fa^on, abundance. 
BaAll-ance, sparkling brightness. 
Som-bre, gloomj. 
Sub-lime', grand ; magnificent. 
Su-perV, grand ; splendid. 
yi-Clxi-i-t7i neighbourhood. 



SUMMARY,— The Swiss and the Italian Lakes are the most beau- 
tiful in Europe. The finest of the Swiss lakes are Geneva, "the beau- 
tiful," and Lucerne "the sublime." The finest of the Italian lakes 
are Como and Maggiore. The Borromean Islands in the latter are 
remarkable for their beautiful terraces and gardens. Isola Bella is 
the chief of these. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 12. 
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16. THE BBITISH ISLANDS. 

[As England, Scotland, and Ireland have been treated fully in 
previous volumes of " The World at Home," it has not been deemed 
necessary to give detailed lessons on them here.] 

1. The British Islands are in the north-west of 
Europe. They stretch 600 miles from north to 
south, and 500 miles from east to west, between 
the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean ; and they 
extend further west than any part of the Continent. 
They are upwards of 500 in number, but only two 
of them are large — namely. Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Great Britain is the largest island in Europe, 
and it ranks seventh in point of size among the 
islands of the globe. 

2. As has already been pointed out, these islands 
were at one time part of the Continent. The sub- 
marine platform on which they stand, and which 
stretches westward from the coast of Ireland for 
two hundred miles, is a continuation of the land 
of France, Belgium, and Holland. That platform 
is one cause of the comparatively mild climate of 
the British Islands, as it wards off the cold under- 
currents of the Atlantic, and allows only the warmer 
surface-currents to play on their shores. 

3. The British Islands are the only islands be- 
longing to Europe that by themselves form a sepa- 
rate state or kingdom. In former days England 
claimed dominion over Normandy and other parts 
of France, but for centuries she has had no foothold 
on the continent of Europe. In the tvwie ol "&e«r^ 
VZ^ the dream of an English Empire Sn^x^xi^ei ^^^a. 
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finally abandoned. Nevertheless, England not only 
forms one of the countries of Europe, but as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — 
the Island Kingdom of Europe — she takes foremost 
rank among the Great Powers. 

4. Besides the British Islands, the only posses- 
sions in Europe now belonging to England are, the 
small island of Heligoland, in the North Sea, at the 
mouth of the river Elbe ; the Channel Islands, on 
the coast of France, inherited from William the 
Conqueror ; the Rock of Gibraltar, on the south of 
Spain ; and the island of Malta, in the Mediterranean, 
south of Sicily. Gibraltar is the only part of the 
mainland of Europe that Great Britain now holds. 

5. The position of England in relation to the 
countries of Europe is of less importance than her 
connection with her own vast dependencies and 
colonial possessions. She is separated from the 
Continent by the North Sea and the English Chan- 
nel ; but she has free access by the Atlantic to all 
parts of the world. By the Mediterranean, which 
has once more become one of the great highways of 
commerce, her fleets of merchant ships find their 
way through the Suez Canal ^ to India, China, and 
Australia. It is thus as a maritime nation having 
intercourse with all the world, and not as a mili- 
tary power like the other European nations whose 
relations are chiefly with one another, that England 
stands first among the countries of the world. Her 
relations are not confined to Europe — they are 
world-wide. 

6. In itself England is "belleT ftXX,^^ ^.c> \»^ *^^ 
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centre of a great empire than any other country of 
Europe. " Why is England England ?" asks Mr. 
Emerson, the well-known American writer ; and thus 
he answers : "As soon as you enter England, which, 
with Wales, is no larger than one of the smaller 
States of America, this little land stretches by an 
illusion to the dimensions of an empire. The in- 
numerable details ; the crowded succession of cities, 
towns, cathedrals, castles, and great and decorated 
estates; the number and power of the trades and 
guilds ; the military strength and splendour ; the 
multitudes of rich and of remarkable people ; the 
servants and equipages, — all these catching the eye, 
and never allowing it to pause, hide all boundaries 
by the impression of magnificence and endless wealth. 

7. " The territory has a singular perfection. The 
climate is warmer by many degrees than it is 
entitled to by latitude. Neither hot nor cold, there 
is no hour in the whole year when one cannot work. 
Here is no winter such as we have, but a tempera- 
ture which makes no exhausting demand on human 
strength, but allows the attainment of the largest 
stature. Charles the Second said, * It invited men 
abroad more days in the year, and more hours in 
the day, than any other country.' 

8. "Then, England has all the materials of a 
working country, except wood. The constant rain, 
— a rain with every tide in some parts of the 
island, — keeps its multitude of rivers full, and 
brings its agricultural productions up to the highest 
point. It has plenty of water, of stoiift, ot -^o^i^Kt'^ 
clay, of coal, of aadt, and of iron. TYiei\a.TATiaJyvxt^i^^ 
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abounds with game ; immense heaths and downs are 
studded with pheasant, partridge, and woodcock, 
and the shores are animated by water-birds. The 
rivers and the surrounding seas swarm with fish: 
there are salmon for the rich, and sprats and her- 
rings for the poor. On its shores herrings are in 
innumerable shoals. 

9. " But England is anchored at the side of 
Europe, and right in the heart of the modem world. 
The sea, which, according to Virgil's ^ famous line, 
divided the poor Britons utterly from the world, 
proved to be the ring of marriage with all nations. 
It is not down in the books,^ it is written only m 
the geologic strata,^ that fortunate day when a wave 
of the German Ocean burst the old isthmus which 
joined Kent to France, and gave to this fragment 
of Europe its impregnable sea-wall, cutting off an 

' island of 600 miles in length, with an irregular 
breadth reaching to 300 miles ; — a territory large 
enough for independence, enriched with every seed 
of national power ; so near that it can see the har- 
vests of the Continent, and so far that he who 
would cross the Strait must be an expert mariner, 
ready for tempests. 

10. "As America, Europe, and Asia lie, these 
Britons have precisely the best commercial position 
in the whole planet, and are sure of a market for 
all the goods they can manufacture. And to make 
these advantages avail, the river Thames must dig 
its spacious outlet to the sea from the heart of the 
kingdom, giving road and landing to innumerable 

ships, and all the convemenee \)0 \,t^^ ^Jci^\» ^ ^<i<3^^ 
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SO skilful and efficient in economizing water-front 
by docks, warehouses, and lighters, required. When 
James the First declared his purpose of punishing 
London by removing his Court, the Lord Mayor 
replied, ' that in removing his royal presence from 
his lieges, they hoped he would leave them the 
Thames.' " 

11. Though in size the United Kingdom ranks 
only with the smaller countries of Europe, her vast 
possessions in all parts of the world make her empire 
more extensive and more powerful than any other 
State. Russia alone approaches England in the 
wide extent of her territory. The vast dominion 
ruled over by the Queen of England is more than 
twice the size of Europe, and the population subject 
to her is more than that of the whole of Europe. 



A-ban-doned, given up. [rule. 

De-pen-den-cies, places under her 
E-COn-O-mlz-ing, making the most of. 
Eq-lll-p&g'-es, carriages and attend- 
Guilds, companies. [ants. 



n-lu-sion, deception ; fancy. 
Im-preg-na-ble, immovable. 
In-her-it-ed, passed down. 
Lieg'-es, faithful subjects. 
Flan-et, Earth. 



1 Henry VL— In 1453 all the French 
possessions of England were lost, ex- 
cept Calais. 

3 Suez Canal, a canal cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea 



3 Virg^, one of the greatest of the 
Roman poets. Flourished 70-19 B.C. 

* Not down in the books, cot an 
historical event. 

^ Geologic Strata, layers of rock in 
the crust of the Earth. 



SUMMARY. — The British Isles are in the north-west of Europe, 
between the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. They were at one 
time part of the Continent. They are the only islands in Europe that 
form a separate state. At one time England had large possessions in 
France; now she has in Europe only Heligoland, the Channel Islands, 
Gibraltar, and Malta. It is as a maritime nation that England stands 
first. Emerson says, that as America, Europe, and Asia lie, the 
Britons have precisely the best commercial position in the whole 
planet. The British Empire is more than twice the size of Europe. 



EXERCISE, — Draw thjt Map on XKige74. 
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1. SCANDINAVIA. 

1. " There is a beautiful country far away towards 
the icy North. It is a glorious land, with snowy, 
bold, and magnificent mountains ; deep, narrow, and 
well-wooded valleys ; wild ravines ; clear and pic- 
turesque lakes ; immense forests of birch, pine, and 
fir trees ; superb glaciers, unrivalled elsewhere in 
Europe for size. 

2. " It has arms of the sea, called fiords, of extreme 
beauty, reaching far inland, in the midst of grand 
scenery ; numberless rivulets, whose crystal waters 
vary in shade and colour as the rays of the sun 
strike upon them on their journey towards the 
ocean, tumbling in countless cascades and rapids, 
filling the air with the music of their fall. 

3. "It has rivers and streams, which, in their 
hurried course from the heights above to the chasms 
below, plunge in grand waterfalls, so beautiful, white, 
and chaste, that the beholder never tires of looking 
at them ; they appear like an enchanted vision^ before 
him, in the reality of which he can hardly believe. 

4. " Contrasted with these are immense areas of 
desolate and barren land and rock, often covered 
with boulders which in many places are piled here 
and there in thick masses, and swamps and moor- 
lands — all so dreary that they impress the stranger 
with a feeling of loneliness from which he tria^ m 
vain to escape. There are also mauivy ^3JC^\^^ 
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silvan landscapes, so quiet, so picturesque, by the 
sea and lakes, by the hills and mountain-sides, by 
the rivers and in the glades, that one delights to 
linger among them. Large and small tracts of 
cultivated land, or fruitful glens and valleys bounded 
by woods or rocks, with farm-houses and cottages, 
around which fair-haired children play, present a 
striking picture of contentment. 

5. " Such are the characteristic features of the 
peninsula of Scandinavia,^ surrounded almost every- 
where by a wild and austere coast. Sweden and 
Norway together form a vast peninsula, nearly 
1,200 miles long from north to south. Its northern 
shores are within the Arctic Ocean; its southern 
shores are in the Baltic Sea. The south of Norway 
lies opposite the north of Scotland, but the south of 
Sweden is so far within the Baltic as to reach HbB 
latitude of the north of England. 

6. " From the last days of May to the end of July, 
in the northern part of this land, the sun shineB 
day and night upon its mountains, fiords, riveii^ 
lakes, forests, valleys, towns, villages, hamlets, fieMl^ 
and farms; and thus Sweden and Norway may te 
called ' The Land of the Midnight Sun.' During 
this period of continuous daylight the stars an 
never seen, the moon appears pale, and sheds no 
light upon the earth. Summer is short, giving just 
time enough for the wild-flowers to grow, to bloom, 
and to fade away; and barely time for the husband- 
man to collect his harvest, which, however, is some- 
times nipped by a summex ixo^t. 

7. "A few weeks aitex ^i^\^ TDA&m^H. ^xa>L\aa» 
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passed, the hours of sunshine shorten rapidly, and 
by the middle of August the air becomes chill'j aji-l 
the aighta colder, although during ttis ia."^ 'Oc^^ wi"^ 
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is warm. Then the grass turns yellow ; the leaves 
change their colour, and wither, and fall ; the swal- 
lows and other migrating birds fly towards the South. 

8. "Twilight comes once more: the stars, one by 
one, make their appearance, shining brightly in the 
pale-blue sky ; the moon shows herself again as the 
queen of night, and lights and cheers the long and 
dark days of the Scandinavian winter. The time 
comes at last when the sun disappears entirely from 
sight ; the heavens appear in a blaze of light and 
glory, and the stars and the moon pale before the 
aurora borealis.^ 

9. " This country is inhabited chiefly by a flaxen- 
haired and blue-eyed race of men — brave, simple, 
honest, and good. They are the descendants of the 
Norsemen* and of the Vikings,^ who in the days 
of old, when Europe was degraded by the chains 
of slavery, were the only people that were free, 
and were governed by the laws they themselves had 
made. 

10. " When emerging from their rock-bound and 
stormy coast for distant lands, for war or conquest, 
they were the embodiment of courage and daring 
by land and sea. They have left to this day an 
indelible impression of their character on the coun- 
tries they overran, and in which they settled ; and 
England is indebted for the freedom she possesses, 
and for the manly qualities of her people — their 
roving disposition, their love of the sea and of 
conquest in distant lands — to the admixture of 
Scandinavim blood." * 
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11. The Swedes and the Norwegians belong to the 
same race as the Danes, all being Norsemen or 
Scandinavians. Their languages are very similar. 
Norse or Norwegian and Danish are almost exactly 
the same. It was from these countries that the 
Northmen came who in early times settled on the 
Orkney and the Shetland Isles, and on many parts 
of the coasts of Scotland and England. Some of 
the same people landed on the coast of France in 
the ninth century, and gave its name to Normandy ; 
whence in later times they were called Normans. 
Many Normans settled in England after the Con- 
quest, and became part of the English nation. 

12. In English there are many words which have 
come from the old Norse tongue ; and there are still 
more in the speech of the people living on the east 
coast of Scotland. In the population of the fishing 
towns and villages there, a large admixture of Scan- 
dinavian race and speech is observable. It seems 
strange, does it not, that a county in the very north 
of Scotland should be called Suther-land ? The 
explanation is, that when the Norsemen were living 
in the Orkneys and the Shetlands, that part of 
Scotland contained their southern settlements. 

13. Such names as Kirkwall in Orkney bear wit- 
ness to the presence at one time of Norsemen. 
Kirk is the Norse word for " church," and to this day 
it is in common use all over Scotland. It is found 
in the names of places in all parts of that country, 
and in the north and east of England. It is found also 
in Jixm-kirk in France, thus showing ttv^ \^\^Afe ^"^Jy^x^J^ 
over which the Norse settlers spread iiv eaxVj \axcv<^'s»« 
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kCL-Steace', rocky ; barren. 
Bould-ers, rounded stones. 
Cliar-ac-ter-i8^tlc, most marked. 
De-£^d^d, lowered ; disgraced. 
E-merg^ing, coming forth. 
Ez-qui-Blte, very beautiful. 



In-del-i-ble, not to be blotted oat 
Ml-g^t-ing, wandering. 
Fic-tu-resque^, picture-like. 
Ra-vtaes', narrow mountain passes. 
Sil-yan, wooded. 
Su-perb^ grand ; magnificent. 



1 Enchanted vision, a fairy scene. 

2 Scandinavia (Norway and Swe- 
den), a large peninsula stretching south- 
ward from the north-west of Russia. 

3 Aurora borealis, or the northern 
lights. Streaming rays proceeding from 



the zenith, and supposed to be of electric 
origin. 

^Norsemen, natives of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

6 VlUng^, sea-rovers ; sons of the 
vik or creek. 



SUMMARY.— Snowy f bold, and magnificent mountains; deep, 
well- wooded valleys ; vast forests ; superb glaciers ; grand fiords ; dadi 
ing rivers ; splendid waterfalls ; wide areas of barren land and rock; 
exquisite silvan landscapes ; countless lakes — such are the characteristic 
features of the peninsula of ScandinaWa. From the end of May till 
the end of July the sun shines on the north of Scandinavia day and 
night, and hence it has been called " the Land of the Midnight Sun." 
The Norwegians and the Swedes are descendants of the old Norsemen 
and Vikings. 

2. SWEDEN. 

1. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark once formed 
a single Norse kingdom, and so they continued till 
the sixteenth century. Then Sweden separated 
from the other two countries and became indepen- 
dent. In 1814, Norway and Sweden were united 
as two independent kingdoms under the same king. 
They stand related in exactly the same way as En- 
gland and Scotland did before the union of the par- 
liaments. They have the same king, but they have 
different constitutions, parliaments, and laws. 

2. Sweden is a larger and more populous country 
than Norway, from which it is separated by long 
ranges of mountains, which extend nearly the whole 
length of the Scandinavian peninsula. It is also a 

richer country, and has a mv]Lc3[i \ax^^T ^x^». ^\ ^\i^- 
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vated land. The chief reason of the difference be- 
tween the two countries is that Norway is a moun- 
tainous country, while Sweden is for the most part 
low and flat. Sweden consists of the long eastern 
slopes of the Scandinavian mountains, extending to 
the shores of the Baltic. 

3. The climate is cold, and in the north very 
severe. Forests, chiefly used for fuel, cover nearly 
one half of the country. There is a fertile region 
in the south of Sweden, but of the rest of the 
peninsula very little is under cultivation. During 
the short summer, the frugal peasantry work busily 
at their patches of ground, and gather from them 
their stores of flax and grain and vegetables. 

4. The small farms produce hardly enough for 
home use ; but occasionally there is some produce 
to spare, which is sent to the nearest market town. 
The produce is carried up and down the rivers in 
small boats rowed by women. In Sweden the girls 
are as expert with the oar as with the needle and 
the shuttle. Spinning and weaving are the chief 
occupations of the peasantry in the long winter. 

5. The uplands of Sweden and the greater part of 
Norway are fit only for grazing, and there the rearing 
of sheep and cattle is the most common employment. 
In many parts the sheep are taken to the islands in 
boats during summer, to crop the fresh grass. 

6. Though farming, grazing, and timber-cutting 
occupy most of the people, mining is the most 
profitable employment. There are both copper and 
silver mines in Sweden, and its itoiv m\m^ ^^^ 
occupation to thousands of its inhabitaiA^. 
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7. The iron mines are in the middle region, near 
the great lakes. The iron of Dannemora^ is said to 
make the finest steel in the world. Wood is so 
abundant for fuel to feed the smelting furnaces, 
that the want of coal is not felt. 

8. The population of Sweden is only four and a 
half million. It is one of the most thinly peopled 
countries in Europe. The religion is Lutheran,^ 
and education is general. Stockholm, the capital 
of the country, has a population of 144,000. It 
is beautifully situated on Lake Maelar — a large 
fresh-water lake studded with verdant islands. The 
city stands partly on the mainland, and partly on 
islands in the channel that connects the lake with 
the sea. It is sometimes called "the Venice of 
the North," because many of its streets and roads 
are of water. The public conveyances are boats, 
chiefly rowed by women. 

9. Gottenburg, the second city in Sweden, has 
extensive trade in iron, timber, and cattle. Fifty 
miles north of Stockholm is the university town of 
Upsala, formerly the capital. Its university has 
upwards of fourteen hundred students. There 
Linnaeus^ the great botanist was a student and a 
professor, and there he was buried. 



A-re-a, land surface. 
Bot^a-nist, one skilled in plants. 
Con-Bti-tu-tions, forms of govern- 
Ex-pert', skilful. [ment. 

Fer^tUe, fruitful. 



Fru-^al, saving; thrifty. 
Main-land, continent. 
Most prof^it-a-ble, best paying. 
Peas-an-try, country people. 
Pro-fes^or, teacher. 



^ Dannemora, 22 miles north of 1 tant Church is named after Martin 
Upsala, which is 40 miles north of I Luther the Reformer (148S~1546). 
Stockholm. \ ^lAnxiSBVXA.— k. \wcEi»iQ& \^\a»ii&t 

^Xatfleran.— The German ProUa- \ Onoi-Vn«>. 
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SUMMARY, — Sweden, Norway, and Denmark once formed one 
kingdom. First Sweden separated from the other two. Then Norway 
and Sweden were united under one king. Sweden is larger, more 
populous, richer, and better cultivated than Norway. Norway is 
very mountainous. Sweden is for the most part flat. The cultivated 
land is chiefly in the south. The uplands are fit only for grazing. 
Mining is the most profitable emplo3rment. Stockholm, the capital, 
is sometimes called "the Venice of the North." Gottenburg is the 
second city. Upsala is a noted university town. 



8. NOEWAY. 

1. Norway is the Switzerland of Northern Eu- 
rope. It is a land of great mountain masses and 
lofty peaks, of vast glaciers and deep valleys. It 
differs from Switzerland, however, in having a long 
and rugged sea-coast facing the Atlantic. It lies so 
far north — fully one-third of it being within the 
Arctic Circle ^ — that it might be expected to have a 
very cold climate. But the climate, though severe 
in the extreme north, is less so than in the same 
latitudes on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 

2. The reason is, that the coasts of Norway are 
washed by currents that flow northward from tropi- 
cal regions, while the coast of North America is 
swept by cold currents flowing southward from the 
Polar seas. Ice-bergs and ice-fields are unknown on 
the coast of Norway. The winter is long, and the 
summer short and warm. Spring and autumn can 
scarcely be said to exist. 

3. The most remarkable features of the coast of 
Norway are the numerous inleis or arms of the sea, 
called fiords. Many of these extend for im.le«» \w.tA 
the land, winding Jike rivers among ^utv^ Ts\ax«\r 
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tains, and sometimes passing through narrow clefts 
and between dark and lofty precipices. The scenery 
of the Norwegian fiords is, for grandeur and variety, 
unsurpassed in Europe. Mountain and sea and 
waterfall are mingled in a marvellous way. Hun- 
dreds of visitors are attracted to the fiords every 
summer from England and other parts of Europe, as 
well as from America. 

4. At a distance from the mainland varying from 
half a mile to several miles, there stretches along 
the western coast from north to south a chain of 
rocks and islands, which forms a natural break- 
water. Between these islands and the mainland 
there is always comparatively smooth water, so that 
travelling by steamer along the coasts of Norway 
and up and down the fiords is often very delightful 
during the short Northern summer. 

5. Though there are many hundreds of islands 
on the coast of Norway, few of them are inhabited. 
The principal are the Lofoden Isles, in the north- 
west, which are the chief station of the Norwegian 
fisheries. These islands are very mountainous. 
Rugged peaks, like the teeth of a saw, are seen 
in many of them. At first sight it seems im- 
possible to find foothold on them, much less room 
for a village ; yet villages do nestle here and there 
under the cliffs. The passages between the islands 
are called sunds or sounds ; and in these sunds there 
are numerous whirlpools, formed by the tidal currents.^ 
The most famous of these is called the Maelstrom. 
It used to be thought that if a boat entered the 

Maelstrom, it could not esca-pe \i^Sxi^ ^x^^^w \x^\k» Kh^s. 
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middle of it and sucked down ; but now it is found 
that the Maelstrom is harmless except in stormy- 
weather. Fishing boats frequently cross its whirling 
waters without injury. 

6. Cod and herring are the principal fish caught 
in the Norwegian fisheries. The chief season for 
cod-fishing is from January to March. It goes on 
all along the coast, but the Lofoden Isles attract 
the largest number of fishermen. Early in January 
steamers go northward, taking the men and their 
boats, nets, etc., to the scene of action. One 
steamer will carry as many as two hundred fisher- 
men. During the season each village engaged in the 
fishery expects to catch on an average the enormous 
number of quarter of a million cod a-day. Herrings 
are caught in equally large numbers. A shoal of 
herring is attended by flocks of sea-gulls, which fly 
over the waters and feed on the smaller fish. When 
the shoals are first seen, the news is telegraphed 
all along the coast, and in two or three days 
hundreds of fishing-boats are assembled at the 
spot. 

7. North of the Lofodens there is a small 
island called Qual-oe (or Whale Island), on which 
stands Hammerfest, commonly called the northern- 
most town in Europe. It is, however, only a fishing 
village with a few inhabitants who trade in dried 
fish and skins. It is a remarkable fact that though 
Hammerfest is so far within the Arctic Circle that 
it loses sight of the sun for two months in winter, 
the climate is yet mild enough for t\\^ ^^^x^ \/^\fe 
carried on all through that season. 
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8. The produce of the forests ranks next to that 
of the fisheries. They yield, besides fuel and timber, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, and potash. There is good 
pasture-land, but it is necessary to keep the cattle 
indoors during the long winter. In summer they 
are driven to the mountains, so that the grass near 
their owners' homes may all be made into hay. 
Most of the people of Norway live in the country 
or in small villages. 

9. There are only two towns with more than 
40,000 inhabitants ; — Christiania, the capital, which 
has a population of 122,000, and is grandly situated 
at the head of Christiania Fiord on the Skager Rack; 
and Bergen, a sea-port and the great fish-mart on the 
west coast. The other chief towns in Norway are 
Drammen, in the south ; and Trondhiem {Trondf-yem), 
the ancient capital, 260 miles north of Bergen, 



Com-par-a-tive-ly, considering the 

nature of the coast. 
CU]<rentS, streams. 
Ice-bergs, mountains of ice. 
Ice-fields, fields or sheets of ice. 



Latr-i-tudes, distance from equator. 
On an av^r-ag^e, one day with an- 
Prec-i-pic-es, steep rocka. [other. 
Trop-l-cal, hot ; near the equator. 
Un-sur-passed^, not equalled. 



^ Arctic Circle, the imaginary circle 
bounding the north polar regions. 



2 Tidal currents, the mshing of 

the tide. 



SUMMARY, — Norway is the Switzerland of Northern Europe. 
The climate is modified by the warm Atlantic currents. The fiords 
are the most striking features of the coast. Their scenery is very 
grand. The western coast is protected by a chain of islands. The 
chief islands are the Lofodens, which are very mountainous. The 
Maelstrom is the most famous whirlpool. The cod and herring fish- 
eries are very productive. Hammerf est, commonly called the northern- 
most town in Europe, is only a village. The forests rank next to the 
fisheries in value. Christiania is the capital. Other chief towns are 
Bergen, Drammen, and Trondhiem. 



EXERCISE.— Dtq.^d the Map ou po^e BO. 



LAPLAND AND THE I. 




4. LAPLAND ASD THE LAPPS. 

1. Lapland is the most northern country in 
Europe. It stretches along the coa&i oi ^tift k^ctiufi. 
Ocean from the north of Norway to \i\ie "^Xvv^fe "fees- 
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in Russia, a distance of 700 miles. Of the 160,000 
inhabitants of the country, not more than 20,000 
are Lapps, the rest being Finns^ and settlers from 
adjacent countries. Both Lapps and Finns are 
among the oldest races in Europe. 

2. Some of them are fishermen, and others rein- 
deer herdsmen — the former being called Sea Lapps, 
and the latter Mountain Lapps. They are of very 
diminutive stature — from four to five feet in height ; 
are clothed with reindeer skins or with coarse 
woollen stuffs ; and live in wooden huts or in tents. 
Their tents are small and rudely constructed, con- 
sisting of a skeleton of bent sticks covered with 
a layer of turf or of bark. There is an opening 
at the top for the smoke to escape by from the fire, 
which bums in a hole in the centre of the floor. 

3. The most valuable animal in Lapland is the 
reindeer. It is to the Laplander nearly all that 
the camel is to the Arab.^ It drags his pulkha 
or canoe-like sledge over the vast snowy wastes. It 
also gives him milk and cheese. He eats its flesh ; 
of its horns he makes spoons and other useful 
articles ; and he clothes himself with its skin. 

4. In summer, the reindeer feeds on the buds 
and twigs of shrubs, and ascends the mountains to 
avoid the insects. In winter, to find protection 
from the wolves and to obtain food, it moves down 
again to the level woodland tracts, where the moss 
grows under the trees. The reindeer often scrapes 
the snow off* the ground to a depth of several 
feet, in order to reach the lichen^ on which it feeds. 

These animals are muc\i petteA, sutA ^x^ n^t^ Xasaa, 
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quiet, and gentle. In milking them the women 
always kneel, and use little wooden bowls to hold 
the milk, which is much richer than that of the 
cow. 

5. When a girl is bom, the father sets aside a 
doe reindeer for her ; when she cuts her first tooth 
another is set aside ; and of these, with all their 
increase, a strict account is kept, and they go to 
make up her marriage portion.* A Lapland cradle 
is a curiosity. A cavity the shape of the infant's 
body is made in a block of wood, a round hole 
being cut to receive the head. Fine grass or moss 
is put into it, to form a warm, cosy nest ; then rein- 
deer skin is wrapped around it ; and the infant fits 
the space so exactly that he can stir neither hand 
nor foot ! The cradle can be slung on the mother's 
back, or on the back of a reindeer ; and when she 
halts, she may suspend it from a tree. A cloth 
protects the infant's face from insects in summer, 
and in winter strong wire-work guards it from the 
teeth of wild beasts. 

6. Fine grass is used by the Laplanders for lining 
the inside of reindeer-skin boots, instead of stockings j 
and when put into gloves it proves an effectual pro- 
tection from the cold. Birch branches, or twigs of 
some kind, are strewn on the tent floor, over which a 
layer of furs is spread ; and on these furs the inmates 
recline or sleep, with their feet towards the fire. 

7. A reindeer with a light sledge travels at 
the rate of sixteen or eighteen miles an hour. 
Journeys of one hundred and fifty miles in nine- 
teen hours are sadd to be not uncomTaoiv. T\v& n^'c^ 
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poorest Lapps have from fifty to one hundred rein- 
deer, while the richest have over a thousand. 

8. Laplanders do not always use the reindeer in 
travelling. They often travel long distances as 
well as hunt on a peculiar kind of snow-shoe or 
skate. This shoe is a flat piece of wood, very narrow, 
but six or seven feet in length, turned up at the 
front end, and with a double-thong fastening for 
the foot in the middle. When the surface of the 
snow is so slightly frozen that it cannot bear the 
weight of a child, a man with these long skates 
on can glide over it with great speed. Fifty 
miles a-day is a common rate of travelling with 
these snow -skates. In Norway a military corps 
has been formed, consisting of skate -runners who 
use this kind of skate. They can pass over snow 
much too soft for either cavalry or infantry. 



Ad-Ja^ent, near to. 
Cav-al-ry, horse soldiers. 
Cav^l-ty. hollow place. 
Cu-ri-08-i-ty, strange-looking thing. 
Di-min-u-tive, small. 
Doe, female. 



Ef-fec-tu-al, complete. 
In-fan-try, foot soldiers. 
MU-i-ta-ry corps, body of soldiers. 
Skel^-ton, framework. 
Stat^ure, height. 
Sus-pend^ hang. 



1 Finns, inhabitants of Finland, 
south of Lapland. 

^ Arab, native of Arabia, in the south- 
west of Asia. 



3 Lichen, a scaly plant that grows 
on rocks and trees. 

* Marriage portion, property given 
to a daughter on her marriage. 



SUM MAR F.— Lapland stretches along the northern coast of Europe 
from Norway to the White Sea. Of 160,000 inhabitants, only 20,000 
are Lapps. Some of them are fishermen, others are reindeer herdsmen. 
They are very short in stature. They live in wooden huts or in tents. 
The reindeer is very valuable to the Lapps — for clothing, for food, and 
for draught. A Lapland cradle is a block of wood hollowed out to the 
shape of the infant's body. TheLapp8tTavfe\\ers c^ObX-^ vtv^Jcviivc fledges. 
They also glide swiftly over soit snow wiVfe. \\\fe\i\oTi^«cvQw-^Qii&s^. 




5. DENMAEK. 

1. Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jutland 
and a group of islands in the Baltic (Zealand, Funen, 
Laaland, and Falster, besides Bornholm and a num- 
ber of smaller islands). The islands are more valu- 
able than the mainland, and contain more than half 
of the population. The duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, south of Jutland, belonged to Denmark 
till 1866, when they were annexed to TTVissi.*.. \xi 
extent and population, Denmark ia to^ ot«, »A. 
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the smallest countries in Europe. It is less than 
Switzerland, and not half as large as Scotland; 
and its population does not exceed two million. 

2. The surface of the country — both of the main- 
land and of the islands — is vei-y flat. The west coast 
of Jutland is, besides, sandy and barren. Clouds of 
sand often sweep over the mainland, and make it 
all but impossible for the hard-working peasantry 
to get a living from the soil. As in Holland, dikes 
are necessary in order to protect the low-lying coast 
against the sea. In 1825 a great storm broke 
through the spit of land between the North Sea 
and the Lymfiord, and made the northern part of 
Jutland into an island, which it has been ever since. 

3. Nowhere in all Denmark are there moun- 
tains, or even high hills, the highest elevation 
being only 550 feet above the level of the sea. 
Apart from the sandy wastes of Jutland, the country 
consists chiefly of corn-field and meadow, of lake and 
forest. Agriculture and grazing are the chief pur- 
suits of the people. The rearing of cattle is carried 
on very extensively, and is the source of most of 
the wealth of the country. Large farmsteads are 
frequent, and some of them contain huge cow-houses 
in which as many as two hundred cows are collected. 
The manufacture of butter and cheese is conducted 
on a colossal scale; and these products of the dairy 
are exported in great quantities to Great Britain 
and to other countries. Nowhere can finer dairy 
farms be seen than in Denmark. 

4. It is curious that in the Danish \^w^\\aj»<^ ^ik^fc 
words ''lying cattle'' (that is, stoie oi ^^\Jv\fc^ ^^^ 
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used to mean wealth. For example, where in the 
well-known passage in the sixth chapter of Matthew, 
the English Bible has, " Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt ; " the old Danish Bible says, " Lay not up 
for yourselves lying cattle upon earth." The use of 
these words to mean possessions or treasures must 
have come down from very old times, when a man's 
wealth consisted in and was measured by the num- 
ber of his cattle. 

5. While referring to the Danish language, it 
may be interesting to mention the peculiar way in 
which the peasants or small farmers in Denmark 
are named. They have no family names properly 
so called, but each is distinguished by adding to the 
Christian name " son of so-and-so." It may be noted 
that the same custom survives in the remoter parts 
of Norway, though there it is gradually dying out. 

6. For example, if a man's Christian name be 
Hans and his father's Peter, he is known as Hans 
Petersen, which means Peter's son. Again, if Hans 
has a son who is baptized Peter, after his grand- 
father, that son is known as Peter Hansen. There 
is a certain set of Christian names in use — such as 
Hans, Lars, Peter, Marten, Anders — beyond which 
the peasantry seldom go in making their choice. On 
these are rung the endless changes which one meets 
with so often in Denmark — Lars Hansen, Karl Lar- 
sen, Peter Andersen, Hans Petersen, and so on. 

7. When a peasant exchanges his condition for 
something higher — when h^ mov^s^ into a* town, or 

when he enters some other Wae^ ol \\i^— ^-sa l^\ss^ 
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adopts the surname he happens to have borne, and 
perpetuates it. Hence many of the highest families 
in Denmark now bear such names as Hansen, Peter- 
sen, and Andersen. All these families must origi- 
nally have been of peasant origin, though they do 
not now change the surname from generation to 
generation. 

8. We have in English many names of the same 
kind, — such as Paterson, Anderson, Johnson, Nelson, 
— which no doubt originated in the same way. In- 
deed in such names we have proofs of the Danish 
or Norse origin of part of the population of the 
British Isles. With the names of females the custom 
is the same. The common set of names — Mar en, 
Karen, and others — is seldom departed from. When 
the daughter of Lars is baptized Maren, she is 
called Maren Larsdatter (Lars' daughter), and in ' 
this way only are girls distinguished from one 
another. 

9. The capital of Denmark is Copenhagen (the 
merchants' haven). It is situated on the island of 
Zealand in the Baltic, and has a population of 
190,000. It possesses a university, and has several 
fine palaces and public buildings. It is noted for 
its beautiful beech -trees, which are the pride of the 
people of Denmark. On the coast of the Sound, 
six miles from Copenhagen, is the royal hunting 
forest known as Deerpark. It stretches along the 
coast for almost five miles in the direction of Elsi- 
nore,^ and presents, as seen from the sea, a grand 
spectacle of rich and beautiful woodlajxid. 

10. The love of the people oi Co^etJcv^-^'bxv \s>rt 




excursions to Deerpark is almost a passion. Per- 
sons who cannot afford to spend a part of each year 
in the country, enjoy it for at least a few hours at 
a time as often as they can, inhaling the sea-breezes 
along with the smell of the beech-nuts. From the 
time when the leaves first fairly expand till mid- 
summer, when the foliage is densest, the processions 
go on increasingly until the forest is on holidays a 
mass of human beinga This simple love of the 
woods and habits of forest pilgrimage is a peculiar 
and beautiful trait of the Danish character. 

11, In 1801 Copenhagen was bombarded by 
Lord Nelson,* when the Danish fleet was totally 
destroyed. Six years later it was again bombarded 
by Lord Gamhier,* and the fleet then possessed by 
the Danes was carried ofi" to England, to prevent it 
falling into the hands of the French, who were 
then at war with Great BriU-m. 
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An-nexed'. joined to. 
Bom-bard^d, fired on with bomb- 
shells and cannon bails. 
IMs-tU-gruislied, known. 
Ex-cur^Bions, journeys. 



0-rig^i-nal-ly, at first. 
Per-pet^u-ates, continues. 
Pur-BUitB^ employments. 
Re-mGt^r, far off. 
Sur-name, family name. 



1 Elsinore, a town and sea-port of 
Denmark, on the western side of the 
Sound. 

>Lord Nelson.— Horatio Nelson, 



the greatest of England's naval heroes ; 
born 1758, died 1805. 

3 Lord Gambler. — James Gambler, 
a British admiral; bom 1756, died 1833. 



SUMMARY. — Denmark consists of Jutland and a number of 
islands in the Baltic, of which the chief are Zealand, Funen, Laaland, 
and Falster. The surface is very flat, and the west coast of Jutland is 
sandy and barren. Agriculture and dairy-farming are the chief i )ur8uit8. 
The capital is Copenhagen. It was bombarded by Xelson in 1801. 

EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 90. 



6. THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

[This famous sea-song celebrates Nelson's victory at Copenhagen in 
1801, when he destroyed the Danish fleet, and bn ke up the Northern 
League formed by Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark against 
England. In the course of the action, Admh'al Sir Hyde Parker 
signalled to Nelson to stop firing; but Nelson put his telescope to 
his blind eye, and ordered his own signal for "close action" to be 
nailed to the mast.] 

1. Of Nelson and the North ^ 
Sing the glorious day's renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand ^ 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land^ 
Led them on. 

2. Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of April mom \>7 t\ift cStowsv^ \ 
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As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

3. But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried, when each g 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse* 
Of the sun ! 

4. Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back. 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; — 

Then cease — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom ! 

5. Out spoke the Victor then, 

As he hailed them o'er the wave : 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save ! 
So peace, instead of death, let us bring :— 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King." 

6. Then Denmark blessed our Chief, 
That be gave her wouuda xe^^e^ \ 
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And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day : 

While the Sun looked smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away ! 

7. Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; — 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Full many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

8. Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 
On the deck of fame that died, 
With the gallant, good Riou !^ 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! Thomas Campbell.* 



Ad-a-man-tine, hard as diamond. 
An-tlc^i-pate the scene, strike the 
first blow. 

Ckm-fla-gra^tion, baming. 



Fath-om, six feet 
Le-yl^-thans, huge sea animals. 
Mer-xnaid, " maid of the sea ; " a fabu- 
lous creature. 



iTlie North, the League of the 
Northern Powers. (See Introduction.) 

^ lights brand, the linstock 
(match-stick) formerly used for firing 
cannon. 

3 The Prlnoe of all the land, the 

Prince "Regent of Denmark, who com- 
MOMBded the Duiiab Meet. 



« Hurricane eclipse, the eclipse, or 

obscuring, of the sun caused by a great 
storm throwing up sand and dust. 

<^RiOU, Captain Riou, a gallant 
officer killed in the action. 

* Thomas Gamp\M)\l, vn /^qj^^ 

poet, author ot The Plea«WP««S Hopb*\ 
bom 1777, died 1«4^. 




7 RUSSIA. 
1 Russia IS a vast plain as large as all the other 
countries of Europe taken together The only hills 
in the interior are the Valdai Hills which are not 
more than oOO feet aho\e the surrounding country 
A birds eye \iew oi Russia shows us in the north 
a region of moss covered or bare swamps generally 
frozen and called tundias, m the middle a r^'^du 
of dense forests , m the south a £exti\eUwA csy-etjA 
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with rich wheat-fields. In the south-east there are 
great deserts of sand called steppes. 

2. These steppes cover the whole country between 
the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea. They con- 
sist of a series of barren plains, varied with salt 
marshes, and are for the most part below the level 
of the sea. Indeed the region is believed to have 
once been the channel of a sea which has left its salt 
waters in every hollow. 

3. " One may travel," says Professor Ansted,^ " for 
hundreds of miles over the level surface of the 
ground — over the turf in spring, through the thick 
dust in summer, and over the snow in winter — 
without seeing a single object rising above the general 
surface of the plain. The post-houses,^ at equal and 
distant intervals, are the only signs of humanity 
and civilization ; and the cry of the bustard is one 
of the few sounds that break the terrible monotony 
and stillness." Travelling over the steppes in winter 
is dangerous, because of the packs of hungry wolves 
which scour them. Often a traveller has to sacrifice 
one of his horses to them in order to escape with 
the others, and thus save his own life. 

4. Russia has great rivers flowing in all direc- 
tions. The principal are, the Dwina, flowing into 
the White Sea ; the Ural river and the Volga, into 
the Caspian Sea ; the Don, into the Sea of Azov ; 
and the Dnieper, into the Black Sea. As they are 
all connected by canals, goods and people can be 
conveyed over the country by water during summer. 
In winter the canals and rivers are frozen, and the 

trajBSc on them is contixmed m ^^^a^^. Ttifc t^q^s^- 
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west abounds with lakes. Lake Ladoga, near St. 
Petersburg, is the largest lake in Europe. 

5. Owing to the great extent of Russia, the cli- 
mate is very varied. Much of the country is far 
from the sea, and therefore over a great part of it 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer are both 
extreme. The White Sea is closed by ice for six 
months in the year, and the Baltic for four or five. 
Even the Sea of Azov, in the far south, is sometimes 
frozen over. Yet in the Crimea, which is close be- 
side it, grapes and mulberries, olives and figs, come 
to perfection in summer. 

6. Farming is the employment of most of the 
people of Russia. Wheat is grown extensively in 
the middle region, and maize and millet ripen in 
the south. More rye is grown than of any other 
grain, and the black bread made from it is the chief 
food of the peasantry. Hemp and flax are also 
widely grown and largely exported. In some parts 
of the country the people maintain themselves by 
keeping bees and by selling honey and wax. 

7. Timber-cutting and mining rank next to agri- 
culture. The forests of pine and of oak yield a 
vast quantity of timber, which is exported from 
Riga and other Baltic ports. Mining is carried on 
very extensively. Iron is the most common ore ; 
but there is little coal, and the furnaces have to be 
fed with wood. Russia has few manufactures. That 
of leather is the only one for which she is famous 
beyond her own boundaries. 

8. The reindeer, the elk, the bison, the wolf, and 
the bear are found in Russia, as V7e\\ 8kS» ^;X\^ Q«t£\\ass^ 
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European animals. The skins of these animals are 
used for clothing and other purposes. Goats are 
more numerous there than anywhere eLse. The 
hardy horses of the Cossacks^ run wild in droves on 
the southern steppes, especially on the banks of the 
Don. 

9. Much of the inland commerce of Russia IB 
carried on by means of fairs. These fairs often last 
for weeks, and even for months ; and they bring 
together vast numbers of people, who require to 
lodge in tents on the fields, or in boats on the 
rivers. The greatest fair is that of Nijni-Novgorod, 
a town east of Moscow. That fair, which is the 
largest in the world, lasts from July till September, 
and is attended by merchants from all parts of 
Europe and Asia. While it continues, the popula- 
tion of the town is increased seven-fold. It some- 
times reaches 250,000. 

10. The Russians are a quiet and simple people, 
devoted to their Emperor, whom they call " Great 
Father." In education, intelligence, and civilization, 
they are behind the rest of Europe, though in these 
respects they have lately made great advances. One- 
third of the population used to be serfs, bought and 
sold with the land on which they lived ; but serf- 
dom was abolished in 1861, and before the end of 
the following year twenty -three million received 
their freedom. 

1 1. The upper classes live in fine houses and dress 
gaily, making great use of furs. Between them and 
the peasantry there is a wide gap. The upper classes 

are rich, and of polished maxiTiet^. T^^ ^^"svsis&xiJcrj 
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are poor and ignorant. In winter, the common con- 
veyance is the sledge, which is made of different 
materials and patterns — from the rude box with 
hay or a sheep-skin thrown into it, to the handsome 




spring-carriage in the fanciful shape of a swan or of 
a serpent and lined with costly furs. 

12. The government of Russia is despotic, all 
power being centred in the Czar.* The national 
religion is that of the Greek Church, of which the 
Czar is the head. People of many different races 
are found within the Hussian Em'pire, Oiift 's'v ''!&& 
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best known is the tribe of the Cossacks, a rude and 
barbarous people who live near the banks of the 
river Don. The Cossacks are first-rate horse-soldiers, 
and large troops of them are included in the Russian 
army in time of war. They have been of great 
use to Russia, not only in Europe, but also in her 
wars in Central Asia. 

13. The dominions of the Czar of Russia are not 
confined to Europe. They form an empire larger than 
any other in the world except that of Great Britain. 
The empire of "all theRussias" includes more than half 
of Europe and nearly one-third of Asia. It extends 
without a break from the Baltic Sea to Behrinof Strait 
— a distance of 5,000 miles — and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the middle of Asia and the South of Europe. 



A-bOl-ished, done away with. 
Cen-tred in, in the hands of. 
Com-merce, trade. 
De-spot-ic, in the hands of one per- 
son. 
3)e-vOt^d, given up ; attached. 



Hu-man-l-ty, man ; human beings. 
In-te-ri-or, inland; land away from 

the sea. 
In-ter-valS, spaces between. 
Mo-XLOt-O-ziy, sameness. 
Pat-terns, diapes. 



1 Professor Ansted.— A weUknown 
writer on geology ; bom 1814. 

3 Post-houses, houses at which 
post-horses are changed. 

3 Cossacks, a race of Russians in- 
habiting the south and the south-east of 



the country. There are two chief tribes 
of them— the Cossacks of Little Russia, 
and the Don Cossacks. 

^ Czar, the Emperor. The word is 
the same as the German " Kaiser ; " and 
both are from the Latin " Caesar.'* 



SUMMARY. — Russia is as large as all the other countries of Europe 
together. It comprises three regions— the tundra4t (frozen swamps) 
in the north; a forest region in the middle; a grain region in the 
south. The steppes are sandy deserts in the south-east. The great 
Russian rivers are connected by canals. The climate is very varied. 
Farming, timber-cutting, and mining are the chief emplojrments of 
the people. The reindeer, the wolf, the bear, and other fur-bearing 
animals, are common. Nijni- Novgorod is noted for its great fair. 
The government is despotic, all power being centred in the Czar. 



EXERCISE,— Dravi the Map ou page lOS. 
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8. A ETJSSIAN WINTER. 

1. At St. Petersburg, the winter begins in October 
and ends in May. On the first appearance of frost 
every man puts on his furs, and does not think of 
laying them aside until winter has quite gone. The 
stoves are lighted in every house, and no room is 
allowed to get cool. When the temperature is so 
low as about twelve degrees or fourteen degrees below 
zero,^ every one carefully watches the thermometer. 

2. At about twenty degrees the police are on 
the alert, and the officers go round day and night, 
to see that the sentinels keep awake. Should any 
one be found nodding at his post, he is severely 
punished ; for sleep at such a time is certain death. 
Many places of public amusement are closed, because 
coachmen and servants waiting in the streets are 
liable to be frozen to death. Foot passengers, who 
at other times are rather leisurely in their movements, 
now keep up a brisk pace ; and sledges dash rapidly 
over the creaking snow. 

3. A very small part of the face is seen ; for 
every man draws his furs over his head. Every 
one is uneasy about his nose and ears, which are 
very apt to be frozen. As the sufferer is not aware 
of his danger by any previous warning, the first 
person in the street who observes a nose putting 
on the appearance of white marble, exclaims, " Sir ! 
sir ! your nose ! your nose ! " and taking up a hand- 
ful of snow, applies it to the stranger's face, and 
endeavours, by briskly rubbing, to restore th^ ckcxi- 
lation, 

(TBO) g 
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4. By such salutations, to which people are ac- 
cu^oined in that climate, thousands of these valued 
organs are saved from the clutches of the frost. A 
man's eyes, also, cost him some trouble ; for they 
are apt every now and then to freeze up. On such 
occasions the sufferer gropes his way to the door of 
the nearest house, and asks permission to sit for a 
few minutes by the stove, — a favour which is never 
denied. 

5. About the beginning of April, the inhabitants 
of St. Petersburg eagerly look forward to the time 
when the river Neva will burst its bonds. As soon 
as the icy mass begins to move, the glad tidings are 
announced by the artillery of the Citadel. The 
very moment, be it day or night, that an opening 
occurs between the floating masses of ice, the gover- 
nor of the Citadel crosses in a boat to the Palace, 
and presents the Emperor with a crystal goblet full 
of Neva water, as the first offering of the returning 
spring ; and this goblet his majesty drinks off to 
the health and prosperity of his capital. 

6. It was customary, till within the last few 
years, for the Emperor to fill the empty goblet with 
gold, and return it to the governor. It was noticed, 
however, that the goblet grew larger and larger every 
year, so that the task of emptying it became yearly 
more diflScult ; while, on the other hand, it required 
every year a greater number of ducats to fill it. His 
majesty has therefore of late reduced the customary 
present to the governor, who now receives two hun- 
dred ducats in return for his simple beverage. The 

reduced sum is, pei^iopa, a \^x^^t y*^^^ '^^^jdl ^ 
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paid for a glass of water in ai.y other part of the 
world. 

7. Towards the end of the year 1739, the Czarina 
Anne^ of Russia took a strange fancy to erect an ice- 
palace, or pleasure-house, on the Neva. The won- 
ders of the ice-palace made it at the time an object 
of universal interest. Large blocks of clear, trans- 
parent ice were chosen, squared, and cut with as 
much care as if they had been stone. The blocks 
were raised with pulleys, and regularly laid on each 
other; and their joints were cemented with water, 
which being poured on them, froze immediately, and 
served the purpose of mortar. 

8. The windows and the doors were all of ice ; 
and the interior of this strange building was furnished 
with statues and beautiful ornaments — all formed 
of the same material. It remained from the begin- 
ning of January till towards the middle of March, 
when it began to thaw. It was then broken to pieces, 
which were removed to the imperial ice-cellar. 



A-lert', watch. 

Ce-ment^d, stuck together. 
dr-CU-la-tion, movement of the 
Clt^a-del, fortress. [blood. 

Cas^tom-a-ry, usual. 
Ducats, gold coins, worth 9s. each. 

Lei^ure-ly, slowly. 



Pro8-per-i-ty, success. 
Sal-U-ta-tions, greetings, [watchers. 
Sen-ti-nels, soldiers on guard; 
Tem-per-a-ture, degree of heat or of 

cold. 
Ther-mom^-ter, an instrument for 

measuring heat. 



^ Zero, the lowest point on the scale 
of the thermometer. 



2 The Czarina Anne.— The Em- 
press Anne reigned from 1730 till 1740. 



SUMMARY. — At St. Petersburg the winter lasts from October till 
May. Furs are worn and stoves are lighted. The sentinels are 
watched, as sleep would be certain death. When one's nose freezes, 
it is rubbed briskly with snow. When the eyes are frozen up, the suf- 
ferer sits by a stove till they thaw. The breaking up of the Neva is 
announced hy artillery. In 1739, the Czarina caused oo. \g^-^«J^3M» \r> 
be built OB the NevA. WaUa, windows, and doora wer^ «Kl ol\.ca. 
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9. ST. FETEESBIJBG. 

1. St. Petersburg, the modern capital of Russia, 
is situated on several branches and on various islands 
of the river Neva. The most important quarters of 
the city are on the left bank of the river, whei*e 
the Court, the nobility, and half the population 
dwell ; and on an island called Basil's Island, where 
the foreign merchants for the most part reside. 

2. About eighteen miles from St. Petersburg, at 
the mouth of the Neva, is the fortress of Kronstadt, 
built on a small island. Nature and art have com- 
bined to render it impregnable, so that, if properly 
manned, Kronstadt makes it impossible for an 
enemy's ships to pass up the river. It defends the 
harbour of St. Petersburg, and the vast docks 
of Peter the Great,^ with the ship -building yards 
where all the Russian war-ships are built. 

3. The main streets of St. Petersburg, which are 
broad and regular, are called Prospects; but in 
spite of the number and beauty of the public build- 
ings, the general impression produced by the city 
on a stranger is, as a rule, one of uniformity and 
dulness. This is owing partly to the dead level of 
the ground, and partly to the immense width of the 
streets, and to the vastness of the squares and public 
gardens, which are quite out of proportion to the 
needs of the population. 

4. The great feature of St. Petersburg is its river, 
the mighty volume of whose clear blue waters flows 
between massive granite c\vx«u^^. The Neva is no 

ordinary stream. TT[\oug\i \\s ^VvX^ V?a!^ ^^i<^ \is^ 
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exceed forty miles, it is in some places no less 
than 300 yards wide. It is, in fact, the outflow of 
Lake Ladoga, a vast sheet of water covering an 
area of 6,600 square miles. Numerous bridges, 
some built of iron on granite piers, some floating, 
some supported on boats, aflbrd communication be- 
tween different parts of the town, and among the 
six islands on which portions of the city are built. 

5. In one of the squares of the city there is a 
colossal equestrian statue of Peter the Great. The 
granite rock which forms its base bears the inscrip- 
tion in Latin: "Catherine the Second^ to Peter the 
First." On the Neva Quay stands the Winter Palace, 
the ordinary residence of the Imperial Family. It 
is an immense building, with a frontage of 4 5 5 feet. 
The most noted church in St. Petersburg is the 
Cathedral or Church of St. Isaac. It is built of 
the most costly materials, with upwards of 100 
pillars, each of which is a single stone of polished 
granite 60 feet in height, crowned with a Corin- 
thian capital of bronze. The outer and inner walls 
are cased in marble, and the building is crowned 
by a lofty dome. 

6. Less than two centuries ago the ground on 
which St. Petersburg now stands was a mere swamp 
overgrown with brushwood and pine forests, the 
haunt of bears, wolves, and wild fowl. Only a few 
poor Finnish^ fishermen plied their trade on the 
sedge-grown banks and islands of the Neva. This 
dreary spot was selected by Peter the Great as the 
site of his future capital, "the m\ido^ \?KtCi\y^ 
which Russia w&s to look out on "EAXtor^^V ^Ttvfc 
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iron will of the Czar prevailed over all obstacles, 
and the city was built ; but at the cost of a vast 
expenditure of treasure and of human life. 

7. The greater number of the buildings in the 
city, with the exception of the fortress, were in the 
first instance built of wood. But after a time every 
vessel that arrived in St. Petersburg was compelled 
to land a certain amount of stone; and so by degrees 
stone palaces replaced the wooden huts of the early 
settlers. Public buildings, and churches with gilded 
crosses and glittering cupolas, rapidly increased, and 
from the dreary morass arose in ten years the great 
creation of Peter. 

8. The swampy delta* of the Neva makes the 
climate of St. Petersburg damp and cold. At the 
best the summer is soon over, and in September 
night frosts and heavy mists hang over land and 
water. The winter season generally sets in about 
the end of October, when the Neva freezes ; and it 
lasts till the beginning of May, when the ice 
breaks up. 

9. Winter is the finest season in St. Petersburg. 
During the reign of snow and ice, the town puts on 
its gayest aspect. Keen as the cold is, it does not 
much aflFect the Russian even out of doors, as he 
wraps himself in heavy furs. Not only are the 
houses heated with stoves, but every room has 
double windows, and double or triple doors. 

10. The lowest temperature occurs in bright 
weather. Clothes, hair, and beard become coated 
with rime and icicles. The. ^oor^t peasant, the 

beggar even, must conlm\xa\\y -w^^uc «- ^^^k^^ycl ^^ 
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die of cold. In the squares and open places, and 
before the theatres, great fires are lighted at night, 
for the benefit of the drosky drivers and of the 
common people. 

11. A favourite winter amusement in St. Peters- 
burg, especially on holidays, is that of sliding down 
ice -hills made of planks of wood covered with a 
coating of ice. The sledge is carried to a platform 
at the top of the hill, and is then allowed to glide 
down the slope with a person seated in it. The 
exercise is very exciting. 

12. In winter, numbers of country people flock 
to St. Petersburg to supply the markets of the 
capital with provisions ; which being frozen hard, 
can be preserved fresh for months. At Christmas 
the market presents a curious spectacle. Geese, ducks, 
and poultry of all kinds ; hares, pigs, hogs ; sturgeon, 
shad-fish, and pike, are tastefully arranged, either set 
up stiflBy on end or piled in huge stacks. To cut 
up the meat, a saw or a sharp axe is necessary — a 
knife would be useless. The splinters of frozen 
meat fly about like chips, and are collected by the 
beggar children. Bears and elks also occasionally 
appear in the frozen market. 

13. St. Petersburg has a population of 876,000 ; 
but it can hardly be called a Russian city, nor its 
customs Russian customs. The object which Peter 
the Great had in founding it has been in one sense 
fulfilled. It has been to the Russians a " window " 
for viewing civilized Europe ; but the window has 
become a door through which French and other 
foreign influences have entered the eixrpvte, ^\\s^\«x:iS!. 
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and sfcrangora have met and mingled, and the 
Russian of St. Petersburg has cast away many ot 




his old prejudices. To see a real Russian city, one 
must go to Moscow, the oVi ca'^itaX ct On* i»i\i.\A,vs , 
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CrU-po-las, domes ; cup-like roofs. 
DrOS^lCy, carriage. 
E-ques-trl-an, on horseback. 
Ez-pen^-ture, outlay. 
Un-preg^na-ble, unable to be taken. 
Mod^em, present 



Ob^Sta-Cles, hindrances. 
PreJ-U-dlC-eB, wrong opinions. 
Quays, piers ; wharves. 
Tem-per-a-ture, degree of cold. 
Treas-ure, money. 
U-ni-fonn-i-ty, sameness. 



1 Peter the Great, the founder of 
the greatness of Russia ; reigned 1689- 
1725. 

s Catherine the Second, one of 
the greatest of the Russian monarchs ; 
reigned 1762-1796. 



8 Finnish, belonging to Finland, in 
the north-west of Russia. The Finns 
are allied to the Lapps. (See page 93.) 

* Delta, a tract of land between two 
mouths of a river, in the shape of the 
Greek letter delta ^ 



SUMMARY. — St. Petersburg, the modem capital of Russia, stands 
on the Neva. The fortress of Kronstadt, built on an island, guards it. 
The Winter Palace of the Czar is on the Neva Quay. The site of the 
city was a swamp less than two centuries ago. Peter the Great built 
the city as a window through which to look out on Europe. It is now 
a very fine city. Winter is the gayest season in it. A favourite 
amusement is sliding down ice-hills. The meat in the markets is frozen 
hard. The population of the city is 876,000. 



10 MOSCOW AND OTHEE CITIES OF ETJSSIA. 

1. " Whoever would know Russia, let him go to 
Moscow," says a great historian. St. Petersburg is 
the outcome of modern life; Moscow is the sym- 
bol of the genius of the past. Here the rich trades- 
man preserves almost intact the simple manners and 
customs of his forefathers; here the nobility, in spite 
of their external foreign polish, are still in many 
respects Boyars^ or merchants as of old. From 
Moscow the true faith flowed over the length and 
breadth of the land ; and to Moscow, as to the 
cradle of his religion,^ every true Russian turns with 
love and reverence. 

2. Moscow, with her cathedrals, clo\s»t^x^, ^^d 
relics, is an object of pious pilgritnage \)0 >i)cvo\xsax^$iS» 
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of the Russian people. She was called the " Holy 
City " in the fifteenth century, and such is the title 
she bears now; and the pilgrim, as he sees her from 
a hill called the Hill of Prostrations, kneels to 
acknowledge it. But even in Moscow a new life 
is beginning to make itself felt ; for Moscow is now 
the central point of the Russian railway system. 
Hither stream the inhabitants and the products of 
the most distant parts of the empire; and commerce, 
industry, and art are day by day making progress 
even in "dear Mother Moscow," as the Russians 
call her. 

3. Nowhere are the contrasts which astonish a 
stranger in Russia more strikingly manifest. 
Palaces and hovels stand side by side. Next door 
to a brilliantly lighted shop, that would do credit to 
Paris, may be seen a stall on which bread and onions 
are exposed for sale. In spite of all innovations, 
however, Moscow, with its crooked streets, its 
churches and chapels, its towers, belfries, and for- 
ever clanging bells, is pre-eminently a Russian city. 
The churches and the monasteries are the most char- 
acteristic features of the city. They number over 
four hundred, and are built in every variety of styk 
The area of the city is enormously out of proportion 
to the population. The circuit of the city walls is 
upwards of twenty English miles in extent. Within 
this vast area dwells a population of only half a 
million, of whom nine -tenths are of the Russo- 
Greek Church.^ Though the Court resides at Si 
Petersburg, the crowning of tlve Emperor and other 
state ceremonies are still pexioxxxi^^ ^Xi^qsrss^, 
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4. In the centre of the city stands the famous 
Kremlin, with the gilded roofs and crosses of its 
churches glittering in the sunshine. This grand 
medieval fortress is enclosed by a wall nearly a 
mile and a half in length, which is pierced by five 
gateways and surmounted by numerous towers. 
Within the walls of the Kremlin are cathedrals, 
churches, palaces, monasteries, the Treasury, the 
Arsenal, and other public offices ; while far above all 
rises to a height of 320 feet the tower of Ivan the 
Terrible/ one of the most famous of the Czars. 

5. At the foot of this great tower, on a granite 
pedestal, stands the " Great Bell " of Moscow, called 
by the Russians the Czar Kolokol, or King of Bells. 
It is 20 feet in height, and weighs nearly 170 tons. 
About a century and a half ago it fell to the ground 
and was cracked. Hanging within the tower there 
is another enormous bell, nearly as large. It is 
used only on great occasions, such as at Easter and 
Christmas, and at the coronation of an Emperor. 

6. In 1812, when Napoleon invaded Russia, the 
inhabitants set fire to the buildings, preferring the 
destruction of the city to her occupation by the 
invader. It was from the windows of the Kremlin 
that Buonaparte watched the flames spreading from 
street to street till nearly the whole city was 
destroyed. The burning of Moscow compelled the 
French to retreat in the middle of winter, and the 
disasters that befell them wrecked the power of 
Napoleon for a time. 

7. Other important cities of Russia are Ri^a^ 
Archangel, and Astrakhan. Riga, oiv >Jcl^ ^\5i&. ^ 
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Riga, an arm of the Baltic, has great trade in timber, 
liitles, and tallow. Archangel, on the White Sea, was, 
until the time of Peter the Great, the only Russian 
sea-port. Astrakhan, on the Caspian Sea, at the 
mouth of the Volga, is the meeting-place of the 
merchants of Western Asia with those of Eastern 
Europe. The presence of persons of different races, 
wearing various costumes, aoii ttift wj'gftavance of the 
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mosques with their tall minarets, make the place 
look like an Eastern city. 

8. Warsaw, the capital of Poland, is a bright and 
pretty city, with numerous public statues. Kiev, in 
the midst of a fertile tract called the Ukraine, is one 
of the holy cities of the Russians, and has been called 
" the Jerusalem ^ of the North." The Church of St. 
Anthony is visited by hundreds of pilgrims every year. 

9. Odessa, in the north-western corner of the Black 
Sea, is a strongly fortified sea-port, and the chief 
place in Russia for the export of grain and wool. 
Sebastopol, in the Crimea, was a great naval station — 
"the Gibraltar^ of the Black Sea;" but it was destroyed 
by the English and the French in the Crimean War/ 

Ar^se-nal, place for keeping military i In-tact', without change 



or naval stores. 
Be-fell', happened to 
Clois^ters, religious houses. 
Ez-ter-XLal, outward. 
Qe-ni-u8, spirit. 
His-to^ri-aXL, writer of history. 
In-no-ya^tions, changes ; novelties. 



Me-di-e-val, belonging to the Middle 

Ages. 
Min^-rets, spires. 
Mosques, temples. 
S3nca-bol, emblem ; likeness. 
Trt:eas-U-ry, place where treasures are 

kept. 



^ Boyar, a Russian nobleman ; an- 
swering to the English baron. 

2 Cradle of Ms religion, the place 
where his religion was founded, and 
whence it spread over the land. 

3Ru88o-Oreek Church.— The na- 
tional Church of Russia is the Greek 
Church, of which the Czar is the head. 



* Ivan the Terribla— i van (or John) 

IV., a cruel tyrant, reigned 1533-1584. 

^ The Jerusalem of the North.— 
Because it is to the Russians what Jeru- 
salem, was to the Jews. 

The Gibraltar of the Black Sea. 
— Because it was a very strong fortress. 

7 The Crimean War.— in 1854-56. 



SUMMARY. — Any one who wishes to know Russia must go to 
Moscow. There the simple manners and customs of olden times are 
preserved. All Russians love and revere "dear Mother Moscow." 
Its churches and monasteries are its most striking features ; especially 
the Kremlin. In 1812 the Russians set fire to Moscow, to prevent it 
from falling into tlie hands of Napoleon. Other important cities are 
Riga, with timber trade ; Archangel, on the White Sea ; and Astra- 
khan on the Caspian, Odessa, on the Black ^oa^, \& >i^<^ <^^\ "^^m^ V^^ 
the export of grain and wool. 
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MIDDLE EUEOPE. 



1. GEEMANY. 

1. Central Europe consists of the two great 
States, Germany and Austria. They lie in the very 
middle of the Continent, surrounded by the other 
countries of Europe. The German Empire includes 
many separate States — kingdoms, grand duchies/ 
duchies,^ principalities,^ and free cities.* Each of 
these States has a government of its own; but they 
are united for common protection under the King 
of Prussia, who bears the title of Emperor of 
Germany. 

2. The north of Germany is low and flat. It 
belongs to the Great Plain which extends from 
France to the Ural Mountains. The German shores 
of the Baltic resemble those of Holland. Dikes are 
necessary to keep out the sea. At the mouths of 
the rivers — the Niemen, the Oder, and the Vistula 
— there are brackish lakes, separated from the 
Baltic by narrow sand-hills. 

3. The mountainous districts of Central and 
Southern Germany are covered with forests and 
abound with minerals. The Harz Mountains are 
rich in silver and iron, as well as in coal and 
marble, and are well wooded. These mountains are 
the scene of many wild legends and tales. Some of 
the stories of giant spectres no doubt owe their 
origin to a strange sight which is often witnessed 
there. From the top of the Brockexv, ^Jkx^ \>l\^<^ 
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peak of the Harz Mountains, a huge spectre is often 
seen in the morning and the evening sky It is noth- 
ng however but the mage of the spectator h raself 
cast on a cloud by the sun The Black Forest in 
Bade between the has ns of the Rh ne and the 
Neckar is a n ounta nous region abo indmg w ft 
to nes of s Iver copper zinc and ron 




4 The great feature of Western Germany is tie 
Eh ne the scenery of vh ch has a world wide fame. 
The hnest re^, on of t 1 es between Basel on the 
Sw S8 front er and Cologne n Rhen sh Prussia. 
The scenery on the Neckar, a tributary of the 
Rhine, is also very grand. "yiB^AcetA. nSk^'s. ?X. '•}. 
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ire obtained from the ruined castle that overlooks 
ihe famous university town of Heidelberg. 

5. Nearly two-thirds of the land in Germany is 
it for cultivation, and farming is the occupation of 
}he great majority of the people. Rye is the 
principal grain ; and, as in Russia, the black bread 
nade from it is the chief food of the peasantry. 
WTieat, oats, and barley are grown in the middle 
ind the north, and maize ripens in the south. 

6. More linen is produced in Germany than in any 
^ther country of Europe. Flax is grown in nearly 
3very province. It is spun and woven in every 
Tillage, and the looms of the cities manufacture it 
into linens, damasks, and lawns. Every German 
yirl is taught to spin ; and as soon as she has 
learned the art she begins to store up linen for her 
aousehold use. Sheep-raising also employs a great 
nany people in the German highlands. The 
jrerman wools are noted for their fineness, and they 
ure largely used in the manufacture of cloths of 
Sne texture. The soft, fl^eecy wools, used in the 
^est kinds of fancy-work, are all prepared in Ger- 
oaany, and are known as " Berlin wool " and " ice 
wool." 

7. The Rhine Province is the wine country of 
Gtermany. There the banks of the rivers are 
30vered with vineyards ; some of which, with the 
wines they produce, bear names that are known far 
BUid wide. The quantity of wine produced is very 
great. The vintage season is in September, and 
then thousands of men and women may be seen in 
the vineyards gathering the ripe grapes. 

(TSO) 9 
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8. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants are Germans in 
race and in language. The remaining tenth includes 
Poles, Danes, Jews, and French. Industry and ear- 
nestness mark the character of the people. Educa- 
tion is compulsory. The people are well educated; 
and the universities are famous for learning and for 
learned men. In the sixteenth century the Kef- 
ormation^ began in Germany with the labours of 
Martin Luther.^ The majority of the people belong 
to the Lutheran Protestant Church ; but there are 
many Roman Catholics, especially in the Rhine 
Province and in the Southern States. 

9. Prussia is the heart of Germany. The great- 
ness of Prussia dates from the time of Frederick the 
Great, its third king, who reigned from 1740 till 
1786. His aim was to make Prussia a great 
military power, and he succeeded. Till lately, 
Austria was the great rival of Prussia for the leader- 
ship of Germany ; but Prussia completely defeated 
Austria in a short war in 1866. Prince Bismarck^ 
then shut out Austria from all share in the govern- 
ment of Germany, and placed Prussia at the head 
of a new German Empire. King William of Prussia 
became Emperor of Germany in 1871. 

10. Germany now stands at the head of the military 
powers of Europe. Every German capable of bearing 
arms is required to serve in the army for several years. 
The German army numbers nearly two millioa 
The- German navy is of recent origin, but it has 
grown very rapidly. A new and important naval 
station was opened at Wilhelmshaven, on the North 

Sea, in 1869. 
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C&p^-ble, old enough and strong 

enough. 
Com-pul-so-ry, forced. 
Le-gends, stories. 



Spec-ta-tor, person looking. 
Spec-tres, ghosts ; apparitions. 
Vintage, grape-gathering. 
Wit^nessed, seen. 



1 Grand ducMes, states ruled by a 
grand duke. 
3 Duchies, states ruled by a duke. 

3 Principalities, states ruled by a 
prince. 

4 Free cities, cities that are self- 
governing — states in themselves. There 
was at one time a great league of free 
cities in Germany. (See p. 136, § 10.) 



<^ Reformation, estabUshment of 
the Protestant religion. It dates from 
the year 1521. 

« Martin Luther, the great German 
reformer ; bom 1483, died 1546. 

7 Prince Bismarck, a great Prus- 
sian statesman. To him chiefly the 
formation of the new German Empire 
was due ; born 1815. 



SUMMARY. — The German Empire includes many states, which 
are united under the King of Prussia as Emperor of Germany. The 
north of Germany is low and flat. There are mountains in the middle 
and the south. The great feature of Western Germany is the Rhine. 
Fanning is the chief occupation of the Germans. More linen is pro- 
duced than in any other European country. The Rhine Province is 
the wine country of Germany. Most of the people belong to the 
Lutheran Church. Prussia is the heart of Germany, which now 
stands at the head of the military powers of Europe. 

EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 126, 



2. HOHENLINDEN. 

[Hohenlinden is in Bavaria, 20 miles east of Munich, the capital. 
There the French and the Bavarians, under Marshal Moreau, defeated 
the Austrians, commanded by the Archduke John, in December 
1800. The battle began in the night, and was fought amid drifting 
snow. The victory opened to the French the way to Vienna, and 
enabled Napoleon to dictate terms of peace to the Austrians.] 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser,^ rolling rapidly. 

2. But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 
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3. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

5. But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden^s hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

* 

6. 'Tis mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank ^ and fiery Hun^ 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy.** 

7. The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich !^ all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8. Few, few shall part, where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell.* 



Ar-rayed^ arranged in order of battle. 
Ar-til-ler-y, cannon. 
Blade, sword. 
Chare^r, horse. 
CozuMbat, fight 



Dun, dark; gloomy. 
Lev^I, near the horizon. 
Rev^l-ry, tumult of battle. 
Sep-Ul-Chre, grave. 
Wind-ing-sheet, pall. 



1 Iser, a tributary of the Danube, on * Snlphnrous canopy, air filled 



which Hohenlinden stands. 



with the smoke of gunpowder. 



^ Ftank, the French soldiers. \ ^ "Mtviaj^s^ >Jwi «a.V»XaN. ^A ^ftawwia. 

•* Hun, the Hungarian soldiers. ^ * TaoTa»aQ»snL\k\jRKi. 'SA^-^fwi.os*^ 
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3. CITIES OF OERMABT. 
1. Berlin, the capital o£ Prassia and of the Ger- 
man Empire, contains about 900,000 inhabitants. 
It stands in the middle of a dreaiy sandy plain. Its 
situation was at one time as unpromiam^ aa it^&i qI 
St Petersburg; but it is now one oi 0[i&V«n.fts*«s«s*« 
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capitals in Europe, and disputes with Vienna the 
first rank among German cities. Its palaces, its art- 
galleries, its museums, and its statues, make it rank 
with such famous towns as Dresden and Munich. 

2. The great leading thoroughfare is the well- 
known street called Unter den LiTiden (" under the 
lime trees "). It derives its name from the parallel 
rows of lime trees which run along its whole length 
and divide it into roads and promenades. Unter 
den Linden is one of the finest streets in the world 

3. The University of Berlin is the most cele- 
brated in Germany. It is attended by nearly two 
thousand students. Among its professors have been 
many of the most illustrious names in literature and 
philosophy. The manufactures of Berlin are more 
varied and important than those of any other city 
in Germany. 

4. Near Berlin is Potsdam, containing a favourite 
palace of the Kings of Prussia, and the burial-place 
of one of the most famous — Frederick the Great 
Near the palace of Sans Souci,^ one of the fine royal 
residences at Potsdam, stands a famous historical 
windmill. The story is, that Frederick the Great 
desired to purchase it, that he might pull it down 
to extend his gardens in that direction. 

5. He asked the miller how much he would take 
for it. The miller replied, that for a long series of 
years his family had possessed the mill — that it had 
passed from father to son for generations, and that 
he would not sell it. The king offered to build 
him a mill in a better "pVaa^, «u\id to ^ay him besides 

any sum which he might dem^xvd*, \i>aJ^ ^^ 0ci^<i^5is^ 
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miller still refused. The king sent for him, and said, 
in an angry tone, "Do you know that I could take it 
from you without giving you a farthing ? " " Yes," 
replied the miller ; " if it were not for the Cham- 
ber of Justice^ at Berlin." The king was so struck 
with this answer that he allowed the miller to ffo 
and changed the plan of his garden. 

6. It is said that long afterwards the miller got 
into difficulties, and then offered to sell the mill to 
the king. " No," said the king ; " I will not take 
it from you. It belongs to the history of Prussia. 
You shall have what you require to relieve you 
from your difficulties ; but the mill is yours, and 
must remain in your family." 

7. Cologne, on the Rhine, is famed for its 
cathedral — one of the finest Gothic^ churches in the 
world. It was begun in 1248, and it was not 
finished till 1880, so that it was six centuries and 
a half in building. The scented essence called 
Cologne water (best known by its French name, 
Eau-de-Cologne) is made there in large quantities 
by rival manufacturers of the same name and family. 

8. Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is a beautiful 
town pleasantly situated on the Elbe. Its picture- 
galleries are the finest in the world, out of Italy. 
The famous " Dresden china " is made in the neigh- 
bourhood. Leipzig, also in Saxony, is famous for its 
book trade, and for three annual fairs, which are 
frequented by merchants from many countries. 
Munich is the capital of Bavaria, " the hop-garden 
of Germany," and famous for its manufacture of 
heer, which is the national beveraa^i ol Wi^ ^^\\s^»xss.. 



9. Strasburg i« the chief city in Alsace, one ol 
the provinces taken from France in the war of 1870. 
It has a strong for- 
tress and a splendid 
cathedral. The latter 
has a wonderful 
clock, and the secood 
tallest spire in the 
world, the tallest be- 
ing that of Vienna 
Cathedral, Metz, in 
Lorraine, is con- 
sidered an impr^- 
nable fortress ; but a 
large French army 
was forced to sur- 
render it to the 
Germans in 1870. 

1 0. Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Lubeck are 
free cities — all that 
remain of the Hanse 
League, an alliance 
of mercantile cities, 
H which became very 
THE cioci-sTKAaBURa powerfuHnthc Mlddls 

Ages. The chief object of the League was to pro- 
tect the commerce of the great towns. It Jiad 
Heots and armies, which made war on kings and 
emperors. Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the (iief of 
thoso cities. It is the greatest trading city tm the 
Continent. On its busy, wharves ^e&t droves d 
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cattle and vast piles of goods may be seen waiting 
for exportation. 

11. Frankfort-on-the-Main, formerly a free city, 
Is a great commercial centre, and the chief money 
market of Germany. Frankfort is also famous as 
the birth-place of Goethe, the greatest poet and 
deepest thinker that Germany has produced in 
modern times. He was bom in 1749. The 
German people are very proud of Goethe, and have 
erected a statue of him at Weimar, where he spent 
the greater part of his life, and where he died. 

12. The two great sea-ports of Germany on the 
Baltic are Danzig, at the mouth of the Vistula ; 
and Stettin, at the mouth of the Oder. Danzig is 
the principal wheat-exporting town in the north of 
Europe. Stettin is the chief commercial port of 
Prussia. 



Al-li^ance, joining together. 

Bev^r-age, drink. 
Ckm-8id^red, thought. 

IMf^fi-CUl-ties, many troubles. 
G011-er-aAtions, many lives. 
n-lns-tri-OUS, noble ; well known. 
Im-preg^na-ble, that cannot be 
token. 



Lit^r-a-ture, learning; books. 
Mer^an-tUe, engaged in trade. 
Mu-se-ums, collections of rare and 

curious things. 
Ob-Sti-nate, unyielding. 
Par-al-lel, at equal distances. 
PM-loa^-pliy, science. 
Quaint, curious. 



^ Sans Soucl (French, pronounced 
Sang Soo'-aee). The words mean ' ' with- 
out care," or " free and easy." 



^Cliamber of Justice, court of 
law. 
3 Gothic, style of building. 



SUMMARY. — Berlin is the capital of Prussia. It has fine palaces, 
art-galleries, and museums. Unter den Linden, its chief thoroughfare, 
18 one of the finest streets in the world. The university is the most 
celebrated in Germany. The favourite royal residences are at Pots- 
dam. Near Sans Souci there is a famous historical windmill. Cologne 
is famed for its cathedral and for Eau-de-Cologne {O^-de-Ko-ldn^ Dres- 
den, the capital of Saxony, has a famous picture-gaSXer^. 'Y!\\^\wq^'6».\» 
tea-ports of Germany on the Baltic are Danng and ^\;ei\X.\TL. 
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4. HOLLAITB, OB THE NETHERLANDS. 

1. Holland is one of the queerest countries under 
the sun. In nearly everything it is different from 
other parts of the world. For example, a large 
portion of the country is lower than the level of the 
sea. Great dikes or bulwarks have been erected, 
at enormous cost of money and labour, to keep out 
the ocean. On certain parts of the coast the water 
presses so heavily against the dikes that they some- 
times give way, and the most disastrous results ensue. 

2. These dikes are high and broad, and the tops 
of some of them are covered with buildings and trees. 
They have even fine public roads upon them, from 
which people may look down on wayside cottages. 
Often the keels of ships in the canals are higher 
than the roofs of the dwellings. 

3. Every year hundreds of thousands of pounds 
are spent in repairing the dikes and regulating 
water ■ levels. If these important duties were 
neglected, the country would \)e MmT^aalnv^al^^. 
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Fearful disasters have often followed the bursting 
of the dikes. Hundreds of villages and towns, 
from time to time, have been buried beneath the 
rush of waters, and nearly a million persons have 
been destroyed. 

4. One of the most fearful inundations ever 
known occurred in the year 1570. Twenty-eight 
terrible floods had before that time overwhelmed 
portions of Holland, but that one was the most ter- 
rible of all. The unhappy country had long been 
sufRiriiig under Spanish tyranny;^ now it seemed as 
if the crowning point was given to its troubles. 
When wc read Motley's^ "Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public," wo learn to revere the brave people who 
have sufTerod and dared so much. 

5. Mr. Moth^y, in his thrilling account of the 
groat inundation, tells how a long-continued and 
violent gale had been sweeping the Atlantic waters 
into the North Sea against the coasts of the Dutch 
Provinces. The dikes, tasked beyond their strength, 
broke up in all directions. One vast bulwark, formed 
of oaken piles, braced with iron, moored with heavy 
anchors, a!id secured by gravel and granite, was 
broktm to pieces as if it had been made of pack- 
thread. 

G. Fishing-boats and bulky vessels, floating up 
into the country, became entangled among the trees, 
or were stranded on the roofs and walls of dwell- 
iitgs. At last all Friesland^ was converted into an 
aitgry aoa. Multitudes of men, women, and children, 
as well OS of horses, oxen, sheep, and other domestic 
animals, were struggVmg m W\^ vcvc^:^ 
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7. Every boat, and every article which could 
serve as a boat, was eagerly seized on. Every 
house was inundated ; even the grave-yards gave up 
their dead. The living infant in its cradle and the 
long-buried corpse in its coflSn floated side by side. 
Everywhere — on the tops of trees, on the steeples 
of churches — human beings were clustered, praying 
to God for mercy, and to their fellow-men for assist- 
ance. 

8. When the storm at last subsided, boats began 
to ply in every direction, saving those who were 
struggling in the water, picking fugitives from 
roofs and tree-tops, and collecting the bodies of 
those already drowned. No less than one hundred 
thousand human beings had perished in a few 
hours, while the carcasses of thousands on thou- 
sands of dumb creatures floated on the waters. 

9. There have been few heavy floods since that 
terrible time, though within the last three hundred 
years six fearful inundations have swept over the 
land. In spring there is always great danger of 
inland floods, especially in times of thaw ; because 
the rivers, choked with ice, overflow before they can 
discharge their rapidly rising waters into the ocean. 
Add to this the sea chafing and pressing against the 
dikes, and it is no wonder that Holland is often in a 
state of alarm. 

10. The greatest care is taken to prevent 
accidents. Engineers and workmen are stationed 
at threatened places, and a close watch is kept up 
night and day. When a general signal of danger 
is given, the inhabitants all TUsYi to \\\^ x^^oi^fc. 
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DUTCH CANALS AND WIND-MILLS. 



eager to combine against the common foe. Every- 
where else straw is supposed to be of all things 
the most helpless in water, but in Holland it is the 
main-stay against a rushing tide. Huge straw mats 
are pressed against the embankments, and are fortified 
with clay and heavy stones ; and once adjusted, the 
ocean generally dashes against them in vain. 



Ad-jUSt^d, fixed. 

Dikes, sea-walls [stone; dikes. 

Em-bank-meiits, banks of earth and 



In-un-da^tions, floods. 
Reg:^U-l&t-in?, keeping in order. 
Sub-sld^d, calmed down. 



1 Spanish tyranny. — The de- 
spotic government of Spain — 1555 to 
1598. 

2 Motley (John Lothrop), an Ameri- 



can historian. Bom in 1814, died in 
1877. 

3 Friesland, one of the northern 
provinces of Holland. 



SUMMARY. — A large part of Holland is below the sea-leveL 
Great dikes have been built to keep out the ocean. On the tops of 
some of the dikes there are roads, trees, and buildings. It takes a 
great deal of money every year to keep them in repair. When they 
burst, fearful disasters follow. A terrible inundation occurred in 1570, 
which caused the death of 100,000 persons and thousands on thousands of 
animals. A strict watch is kept up, day and night, to prevent accidents. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 138, 



5. DUTCH CANALS AND WIND-MILLS. 

1. Ditches, canals, lakes, and rivers are every- 
where seen. On them are nearly all the bustle and 
the business ; while the tame fields stretch far and 
wide beside them with scarcely a human being on 
them. One is tempted to ask, "Which is Holland 
— the land, or the water ?" Persons are bom, live, 
and die, and even have their gardens, on canal- 
boats. Farm-houses, with, roofe like broad-brimmed 
hats pulled over the ey^^, s>\»x:A q.tl ^nqqj^vkolV'^ 
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with a tucked-up sort of air, as if to say, " We 
intend to keep dry, if we can." The landscape 
everywhere suggests a paradise for ducks. Instead 
of green country lanes, green canals stretch from 
field to barn, and from barn to garden ; and the 
farms, or polders, as they are termed, are merely 
great lakes pumped dry. 

2. Dutch cities seem at first sight to be a be- 
wildering jungle of houses, bridges, churches, and 
ships, sprouting into masts, steeples, and trees. In 
some instances vessels are tied, like horses, to their 
owners' door-posts, and receive their freights from 
the upper windows. Mothers scream to their chil- 
dren not to swing on the garden-gate for fear of 
being drowned. Water roads are more frequent 
than common roads and railways ; water fences 
enclose pleasure-ground and garden. 

3. Sometimes fine green hedges may be seen. As 
for stone fences, a Dutchman would lift up his hands 
in astonishment at the very idea of one. There 
is no stone there, except those great masses of 
rock that have been brought from other lands to 
strengthen and protect the coast. All the small 
stones and pebbles, if there ever were any, have dis- 
appeared. The children can find none to cast into the 
ponds to make water-rings on the surface ; or to throw 
at the rabbits, to send them flying over the fields. 

4. The water-roads are nothing less than canals 
intersecting the country in every direction. They 
are of all sizes, from the great North Holland Ship 
Canal,^ which is the wonder of the world, to those 
which a hoy can leap across. ^8u\»^x-W!CCdScws^^®* 
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constantly ply up and down these roads, for the 
conveyance of passengers. Some of them are thirty 
feet long. They look like green houses built on 
barges, and are drawn by horses walking along the 
banks of the canal. When not too crowded, the 
passengers make themselves quite at home in them. 
The men smoke, the women knit or sew, while the 
children play on the small outer deck. 

5. Another kind of canal-boat or water-dray is 
used for carrying fuel and merchandise. The city 
boats, with their rounded sterns, gilded prows, and 
gaily-painted sides, are unlike any others under 
the sun. Some of the busiest streets are of water, 
while many country roads are paved with brick. 

6. Notwithstanding the sea pushing to get in and 
the lakes struggling to get out, and the overflowing 
canals, rivers, and ditches, in many districts there 
is no water fit for drinking. The poor Hollanders 
in some places must send far inland to get a supply. 
Sometimes, indeed, they can swallow a shower, when 
they are provided with the means of catching it; 
but generally they are like the sailors in the 
famous poem. The Ancient Mariner,^ — they see 

" Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink." 

7. Another peculiar feature of Holland is the 
number of dunes or sand-hills. They are numerous 
along certain portions of the coast. Before they 
were sown with coarse reed-grass and other plants 
to hold them down, they used to send great storms 
of sand over the land. So, to add to the oddities 

of this strange country, iatmera ^oT£vfe\}«c^^^ ^c^^sss^^sl 
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under the surface to find their soil ; and on windy 
days dry showers (of sand) often fall on fields that 
have grown wet under a week of sunshine ! 

8. All over the country great flapping wind-mills 
are seen, which make the land look as if flocks of 
huge sea-birds were just settling on it. Many of 
these wind -mills are very primitive afiairs, but some 
of the new ones are admirable. They are so con- 
structed that they present their fans or wings to 
the wind in precisely the right direction to work 
best. Should there be but a slight current of air, 
every sail will spread itself to catch the faintest 
breath. But if a heavy blast should come, they 
will shrink at its touch like great mimosa^ leaves,. 
and give it only half a chance to move them. 

9. There are said to be at least ten thousand 
large wind-mills in Holland, with sails ranging 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty feet long. 
They are employed in sawing timber, in beating 
hemp, in grinding corn, and in many other kinds of 
work ; but their principal use is for pumping water 
from the low lands into the canals, and for guarding 
against the inland freshets or floods that so often 
deluge the country. 

10. One of the old prisons of Amsterdam had a 

cell for the punishment of lazy prisoners, who would 

not work at the task they were set to. In one 

corner of the cell was a pump, and in another an 

opening through which a steady stream of water 

was admitted. The prisoner could take his choice, 

— either to stand still and be drowned, or to work 

tor dear life at the pump and keep \Jcv^ ^lqoSl ^cr^\^ 
crso) 10 
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until his jailer chose to relieve him. Now, it would 
seem that throughout Holland Nature has intro- 
duced this little diversion on a grand scale. The 
Dutch have always been forced to pump for their 
very existence, and they will probably continue to 
do so till the end of time. 



Del-uge, flood. 

Di-ver-sion, amusement. 
Freig'htS, cargoes; loads. 
In-ter-sect-ing, crossing. 



Mer^chan-dise, goods for sale. 
Par-a-dise, deUghtful place. 
Pre-cise-ly, exactty. 
Prim-i-tive, old-fashioned. 



^ North HoUand SMp Canal— 

From Haider, at the entrance to the 
Zuider Zee, to Amsterdam. It is 50 
miles long, and 125 feet broad. 



2 The Ancient Mariner.— a well- 
known poem by Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, who was born 1772, and died 1834. 

3 Mimo'sa, the sensitive plant. 



SUMMARY. — Nearly all the business of Holland is conducted on 
water. Many persons have their houses and gardens on canal boats. 
Canals take the place of roads and country lanes. Dutch cities are a 
mixture of houses and ships, of bridges and churches, of trees and 
masts, of land roads and water roads. The principal canal is the 
great North Holland Ship Canal. Though there is so much water in 
Holland, there is little that is fit for drinking. On many parts of the 
coast there are dunes or sand-hills. There are said to be 10,000 large 
wind- mills in Holland. Their chief use is to pump water out of the 
low-lying lands into the canals. 



6. CITIES OF HOLLAND. 

1. The largest and most important city in Holland 
is Amsterdam, on the river Y. Its site, like that of 
St. Petersburg, was once a marsh, and the houses are 
built on piles driven into the soil. So much is it 
cut up by canals and water passages that the city 
has been called " the Dutch Venice." It consists of 
90 islands, which are eoim^eied by 300 bridges. 
In the Y it has a spVendid i\%X,\vx«\ V«:^Wi\«L/ ksssr 
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sterdam is famous for its diamond-cutters. Nearly 
all the finest diamonds in the world have been cut 
and polished there. 

2. The secojid city in Holland is Rotterdam, near 
the mouth of the Maas. It has very extensive 
foreign trade, especially with the Dutch colonies in 
the East Indies. The seat of the Government is at 
The Hague, north-west of Rotterdam. It has neither 
commerce nor manufactures, and owes its importance 
solely to its being the residence of the Court, of 
wealthy courtiers, and of retired merchants. 

.3. Ley den is famous for its great siege by the 
Spaniards in 1573. When the inhabitants were 
all but starving, the Prince of Orange cut the dikes 
and let in the water which floated his ships laden 
with provisions to the walls of the city. The flood 
at the same time swept away the Spaniards, and the 
city was relieved. In commemoration of this, the 
University of Leyden was founded. 

4. Opposite to Amsterdam is Zaandam, where 
Peter the Great of Russia worked as a ship-wright 
in order to learn the art of ship-building. Near 
Rotterdam is Schiedam, famous for its manufacture 
of Dutch gin, called "hollands." 

5. Not far from Zaandam is Broek, said to be 
"the cleanest village in the world." The houses, 
inside and outside, the streets, and everything with- 
out exception in the place, are kept in a state of 
spotless cleanliness and high polish. In the streets 
the women, wearing clumsy wooden shoes, may be 
seen scrubbing the outsides of their houses, ^\\.A 
squirting water on the windowa V\\Jcv ^ ^>3ccv^xis. 
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kind of pump. The front door of a house is never 
opened except for a wedding or a funeral: the 
inmates use the back door only. Before entering 
a house you must either put off your boots or have 
them carefully wiped. This " Dutch Paradise" 
attracts a great many visitors, who purchase the 
cheese and the lace which the villagers manu- 
facture. 

6. In former times the Hollanders were remark- 
able for the extreme simplicity of their mode of 
living. Even the most important personages in the 
land set an example of frugality, which was followed 
by most of the people, including the higher classes. 
But when Holland was at the height of her 
commercial prosperity, many of those who had 
accumulated great wealth became luxurious and 
extravagant. 

7. A story is related of an old Dutch merchant 
of Amsterdam, who, having amassed a fortune in 
trade, determined to spend the remainder of his life 
in the quiet seclusion of his country house. Before 
taking leave of his city friends, he invited them to 
dine with him, and resolved to give them a whole- 
some lesson. 

8. On a plain oak table, covered with a blue 
cloth, were some wooden plates, spoons, and drink- 
ing vessels. Presently two old seamen brought in 
dishes containing herrings — some fresh, others salted 
or dried. Of these the guests were invited to par- 
take ; but it was clear that they had little appetite 
tor such poor fare, aivd mt\\ considerable impatience 
they awaited the second, coxrt^^, ^N\h.OcL ^^^ros*^;!^^ 
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salt beef and greens. This also, when brought in, 
they did not seem to relish. 

9. At last the blue cloth was removed and one 
of fine white damask substituted ; and the guests 
were agreeably surprised to see a number of servants 
in gorgeous livery enter with the thifd course, 
which consisted of everything necessary to form a 
sumptuous banquet. The master of the house then 
addressed his friends in the following terras : " Such, 
gentlemen, has been the progress of our republic.^ 
We began with frugality, by means of which we 
became wealthy ; and we end with luxury, which 
will beget poverty. We should, therefore, be satis- 
fied with our beef and greens, that we may not have 
to return to our herrings." 



Ac-CU-mu-lftt-ed, gathered together. 
Com-mexn-o-ra-tion, keeping in 

mind. 
Court-iers, persons who attend the 

royal court 
Sz-trav^g:ant, wasteful. 
Pru-g'al-1-ty, carefulness. 



Gor^geous liv^r-y, splendid dresses. 
Lux-U-ri-OUS, fond of good living. 
Pros-per-i-ty, success. 
Se-Clu-Sion, retirement. 
Sub-sti-ttlt-ed, put in its place. 
Sump-tu-0U8, costly. 
Sur-prised', startled. 



^ Republic, a form of government 
in which the chief power is in the 



hands of the people, and there is no 
monarch. 



SUMMARY. — Amsterdam is the capital of Holland. It is called 
" the Dutch Venice." The second city is Rotterdam, a great sea-port. 
The seat of government is at The Hague. Leyden is noted for its uni- 
versity, built to commemorate the defeat of the Spaniards in 1573. At 
Zaandam, Peter the Great worked as a ship-wright. Near it is Broek, 
**the cleanest village in the world." In early times the Hollanders 
were noted for their frugal mode of living. Afterwards they became 
extravagant. An old and rich merchant, about to leave Amsterdam, 
invited his friends to a banquet. The first course consisted of herrings, 
the second of salt beef and greens, and the third of rich dainties splen- 
didly served. 'He told them that their Tiatioi\a\ iTvx^aX\\."^\v^^\'fe^\K» 
wealth, and wealth to luxury; and that l\ix\iry ^woxM^a^AXjo ^n^^-^ 
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7. BELGIXnU. 

1. The north of Belgium is a continuation of the 
Hat meadows of Holland. The south of Belgium 
resembles the north of France. It has extensive 
forests, in which the wild boar and the wolf may 
still be met with. Belgium has only forty miles of 
sea-coast ; and on it only one sea-port — Ostend. 

2. Though a small country, Belgium has on 
several grounds acquired a great name. From the 
number of important battles fought on its soil, it 
has been called " The Battle-field of Europe." From 
the density of its population, it has been called " The 
China of Europe." From the productiveness of its 
soil — the result of constant and careful cultivation 
— it has been called " The Garden of Europe." The 
agricultural labour is more like gardening than 
farming. In several provinces, especially in the 
west, the spade is more used than the plough, even 
in the corn-fields and the flax-fields. In proportion 
to its size, Belgium contains more people than any 
other country in Europe ; yet she is able to export 
both food and flax. 

3. Mines and manufactures occupy a large num- 
ber of the people. Coal and iron are both abundant 
in the southern provinces. Belgium exports coal, 
not only to Holland, but also to France. Her soft 
goods — Brussels lace, Flemish linen, Antwerp cotton 
and silk, and Liege woollens — are highly thought of 
in other countries. 

4. Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is a city of 
400,000 inhabitants. It \a ^ «^\^Ti.^Y^ ^-sXi^^^'^i '^^ 
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and bright that it has been called " Little Paris." 
Its squares and parks and avenues indeed remind 
one o£ the French capital. Of its manufactures, 
which are extensive and varied, one of the most 
important is the lace manufacture, which gives em- 
ployment to thousands of people. 

5. Nine miles from Brussels is the field of 
Waterloo, the scene of the greatest battle of modern 
times. Here, on the 18th of June 1815, Napoleon 
was defeated by Wellington ^ and Blucher.^ It is said 
that the night before the battle many of the English 
officers were in Brussels, enjoying the gaities of the 
Belgian capital. This is referred to in the famous 
verses of Lord Byron,^ " The Eve of Waterloo." 

6. The field of Waterloo is a broad plain covered 
by farms and crossed by good roads in several direc- 
tions. A forest lies between it and Brussels. In 
the centre of the field a lofty mound crowned by 
the figure of a lion commemorates the battle; and 
the farm-house of Hougoumont, the scene of the 
fiercest struggle of that eventful day, is preserved as 
the battle left it — riddled with shot. 

7. The other chief towns are, Bruges, an ancient 
Flemish city, famous for its woollen manufactures ; 
Ghent, the Manchester of Belgium ; Liege, the Bir- 
mingham of Belgium ; Mechlin, famous for its lace 
manufactures ; and Antwerp, an important sea-port, 
strongly fortified. 

8. In early times, the Flemish workmen were 
obliged to live in walled towns ; hence many of 
the old towns in Belgium are still surrounded with 
walls. This mode of protecimg TCL^Tv\&?v.^\^«L<^'$i^ 
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however, is no longer necessary ; and now the 
provinces are crowded with busy and populous 
manufacturing towns. So close t.<^ether are they. 
that a king of Spain once described the country as 
*' only one large town," 




9. In the Middle Ages,* the great cities of Belgium 
— Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp — were in turn the 
«hief centres of the commerce and the manufactures 
of Europe. For generations the burghers of Bruges 
and Ghent defended the liberties of the merchants 
•against the lords of the soil. Belgium possesses 
many splendid remains of Gothic architecture, and 
relics of the days of chivalry and romance. On that 
account, as well as on account of its art-galleries 
and its battle-fields, Belgium is a favourite resort of 
English tourists. 
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10. The people are a mixed race — partly Dutch 
and partly French. The Dutch element is the stronger 
in the north-west; the French in the south-west. 
In the former, the common speech is Flemish, a 
language allied to Dutch and German ; in the latter, 
it is a corrupt form of French called Walloon. 
French is the language of the upper and middle 
classes in the principal cities. 

11. Belgium has been an independent monarchy 
only since 1830. When the Netherlands revolted 
from Spain in the sixteenth century, Belgium re- 
mained subject to that power. It was handed over 
to Austria in 1714, and was joined to Holland in 
1814. Religious discord — the Dutch being mainly 
Protestant, and the Belgians mainly Roman Catho- 
lic — led to a revolution in Belgium in 1830, and to 
its separation from Holland. 



Ac-quired', gained ; received. 
Av^-nues, passages between trees. 
Burg'h^rs, freemen ; citizens. 
Chiv-al-ry, adventure. [brance. 

Com-xnexn-O-rates, keeps in remem- 



Den-si-ty, closeness. 
Pro-duc-tive-ness, fruitfuiness. 

Rid-dled, pierced through. 
Ro-mance', stories of adventures. 
Tour-istS, travellers for pleasure. 



1 WelUngrton, Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington, the greatest En- 
glish general of modem times; born 
1769, died 1852. 

^ Blucher, a Prussian general, who 
commanded the Prussians at Waterloo. 



3 Lord Byron, George Gordon, a 
famous English poet; born 1788, died 
1824. 

* Middle Ages, a great period of 
history, between ancient and modern 
times— from 486 to 1495 a.d. 



SUMMARY. — Belgium is a continuation of the flat meadows of 
Holland. Its only sea-port on the coast is Ostend. It has been called 
"The Battle-field of Europe," "The China of Europe," and "The 
Garden of Europe." Mines and manufactures are important. Brus- 
sels, the capital, is often called " Little Paris." The field of Waterloo 
is nine miles from Brussels. The other chief towns are, Bruges, 
Ghent, Li^e, Mechlin, and Antwerp. Many old Flemish towns are 
surrounded with walls. Belgium has splendid Temaaxva oi Ci^HiJciMi. %x«3kv- 
tecture. The people are partly Dutch, partly "Fteivdv. 
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8. THE EVE OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ;— 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knelL 

2. Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet :— - 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! — 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar 1 

3. Ah ! then and there were hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ] 

4. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring iorward ^iVk \ai^^WQ»\'s» s^eed. 

And swiftly forming in t\ie t^-g^jl^ q1 ^-^^^ \ 
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And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe ! they come ! 
they come ! " 

5. And wild and high the "Camerons' gathering" rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears I 

6. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 

Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

7. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which being rent, 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover — heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in oiife Tfe^\>\«^»^.^^^Tl^\ 
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9. FRANCE. 



1. France — beautiful France, as its people love to 
call it — consists chiefly of broad, fertile plains, slop- 
ing westward to the Atlantic, and southward to the 
Mediterranean. There are ranges of hills here and 
there, but none of them are high. The greater 
part of the country from the Bay of Biscay east- 
ward belongs to the Great Plain of Europe. Along 
the southern frontier stretches the splendid moun- 
tain chain of the Pyrenees ; and on the east are the 
Alps, the highest summit of which, Mont Blanc,^ 
though near the border of Switzerland, is a French 
mountain. 

2. The chief rivers of France are, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne, the Saone, and the Rhone. 
They are all connected by canals, and thus goods 
and passengers may be carried by water all over 
the country. The largest of French rivers as well 
as the most rapid is the Rhone. It is navigable 
from its mouth to the Lake of Geneva.^ It is a 
beautiful river, and is preferred by many even to 
the Rhine. The Loire is the longest river in 
France. It is navigable by small vessels for 560 
miles above its mouth. The Seine is remarkable 
for its windings, especially in its lower course. 

3. The coasts of France do not present any strik- 
ing features. Except in the north-west, where 
they are bold, they are generally low, regular, and 
unbroken. The harbours are most numerous in 
the north-west and the south-east, where there are 
many inlets and arms of tlie sea. Ixi. >Jtv^ ^oKific^- 
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west, the low coast of the Bay of Biscay forms 
dreary and sterile plains called Landea, which cover 
some thousands of square miles. They conast 
partly of sand and partly of marsh ; and their only 
vegetation is 
furze heath, and 
coarse and scanty 
grass The only 
nhahitants of the 
Landes are shep- 
herds Many of 
them wear in win- 
ter rough sheep- 
skin coats, wliich 
g ve them a half- 
savage appear- 
ance To enable 
the n to cross the 
arshes, they 
walk on high 
stilts on which 
they are so com- 
pletely at home 
that they often 
sit down with tl em on using as a seat the fiat 
t p of tl e pole wh ch they carry as a walking-staff. 
4 B ittany and N rmandj n the north-west, 
have a special interest for Englishmen. The former 
took its name from Britons who found shelter there 
in the sixth century, when their land was taken 
possession of by the English. From the latter 
came the Normans, ■w\iO ftO"anpLiet«A. ^-a'^asA m 
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1066. Brittany is a rugged peninsula, with barren 
moors and heaths, and irregular, storm-beaten coasts. 
The people are simple in their manners and dress ; 
and also in their speech, which is somewhat like 
old Welsh. 

5. Normandy presents a great contrast to Brit- 
tany. It is a fertile and smiling land of corn-fields 
and orchards, green meadows and wooded dells. 
The peasantry differ from those in other parts of 
France. They are descended from the old Norse- 
men, and they make splendid sailors and fishermen, 
and first-rate farmers. Off the west coast of Nor- 
mandy are the Channel Islands,^ which belong to 
England — all that remains to her of the vast pos- 
sessions she at one time held in France. 

6. As France has three different regions in re- 
spect of climate, so there are three regions of diff^- 
ent productions. The north produces corn, the 
middle wine, and the south oil and silk. The 
principal grain grown in the north of France is 
wheat. Beet-root is extensively grown for the 
manufacture of sugar, and flax for that of linen. 
The wine region produces the sparkling wines of 
Champagne in the north, the rich wines of Bur- 
gundy in the east, and the clarets of Bordeaux in 
the west. The export of wine from Bordeaux is 
enormous. The most famous wines are named 
after the vineyards or estates on which the grapes 
from which they are made are grown. The pic- 
ture shows the country people at work at vintage 
time, gathering the grapes and pouring them into a 
great wooden vat that moves on v?\ie^§». ' 




7. The southern or Mediterranean region pro- 
duces the olive, the orange, the mulberry, and the 
fig. Olive oil is made in large quantities, and is 
used instead of butter, of which there is very little, 
as the pastures fail in summer. The mulberry is 
grown for the sake of the silk-worm. The centre of 
the silk manufacture is Lyons, at the junction of 
the Rhone and the Saone. Silk-worms are reared 
in rooms heated with stoves. The rooms are fitted 
up with boxes or shelves, 8S sVio-mv iu the picture. 
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There the eggs are hatched an 1 the younij cater 
pillars are fed on mulberry leases plucked iresh 
every day. 

s cover I 




one-sixth of the | 
soil of France 
Wood is more j 
generally used tor 
fuel than coal i 
Oak.chestnut and 
beechare the trees 
chiefly grown, i 
The cork tn 
grows at the foot || 
of the Pyreneef, 
The forests har 
hour wolves an 1 
wild boars a^ w ell |! 
aa foxes. Bears 1' 
are found on the | 
Pyrenees and tliL [ 
Alps. Bear hunt 
ing on the Pyre 
nees is an exciting a « w b« 

but dangerous sport of which the Spaniards are fond 
9. As a manufacturing country Fiance is sur 
passed only by Great Biitain and the United States 
France excels all other European countries in the 
manufacture of fancy articles. Porcelain and tapes- 
try, jewelry and watches, are among the produc- 
tions in which the French take a fotftmoat ijlwi^,. 
In nearly all branches of manuiac.tviTft,'S'c«ntiv ^j^Qfia. 
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are distinguished by elegance of design and by 
delicacy of finish. 

10. France is one of the great military powers 
of Europe. The army is maintained by conscrip- 
tion ; that is to say, nearly every Frenchman is 
required to serve in the army for a certain number 
of years. France is also one of the leading mari- 
time countries. For generations she was the chief 
rival of England for the dominion of the sea, and 
her fleet now ranks next to that of Great Britain. 

11. France has colonies in all parts of the world 
— in Asia, in America, in Oceania, and in Africa. 
The most important colonial possession of France is 
Algeria, on the north coast of Africa. The country 
is nearly as large as France ; but the French colo- 
nists form only one-twentieth of the people. 



Col-O-nles, places in other lands where 

Frenchmen have made their homes. 
Con-scrip-tion, forced service in the 
Del-i-ca-cy, nicety. [army. 

£l-e-gance, beauty; neatness. 
Fron-tier, border; boundary. 



Junc-tion, meeting-place. 
Mar-i-tlme, seafaring. 
Force-lain, chinaware. 
Tap-es-try, cloth woven or worked 

with figures. 
Vint^age, grape gathering. 



^ Mont Blanc, the highest moun- 
tain in Europe. Height, 15,781 feet 

2 Lake of Geneva, a large lake 
between Switzerland and France. 



3 Channel Islands, a group of 
islands in the English Channel, near 
the coast of France. The chief are 
Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. 



SUM MAR Y. — The greater part of France belongs to the Great Plain 
of Europe; but Mont Blanc is on French soil. The Rhone is the 
largest river, and the Loire the longest. The sterile plains on the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay, called Landes, are occupied by shepherds. 
Brittany took its name from Britons in the sixth century; and the 
Normans who conquered England in 1066 came from Normandy. 
There are three regions of climate and productions: — north, com; 
middle, wine ; south, oil and silk. Forests cover one-sixth of the soiL 
In manufactures, France comes after Great Britain and the United 
States. France has coloniea in all parts of the world. 



EXERCISE,— Draw tKe Map ou -pa^e 1&6. 
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10. CITIES OF FEANCE. 

1. Paris, the capital of France, is beyond question 
the handsomest city in the world. It owes little 
to its situation, which is nothing but a level plain 
with the river Seine ^ running through it. It has 
no hills, such as Rome and Edinburgh possess, and 
such as add so greatly to the picturesque character 
of these cities. But among modern capitals Paris 
stands unrivalled for architectural beauty, with the 
added charms of varied foliage, grouped statuary, 
and magnificently-planned open spaces. 

2. The outdoor life which prevails in Paris is 
created by the delicious atmosphere, the buoyancy 
and clearness of which give a new zest to exist- 
ence. To sip coffee at a caf^, to dine at a restaurant, 
or to loiter in the public gardens, is as natural to 
a Parisian as indoor recreation is to a Londoner. 
Those who wish to see and know Paris must watch 
and note its outdoor life. 

3. Paris possesses numerous picture-galleries and 
museums. The most celebrated collection is that of 
the Louvre,^ where some of the most valuable pictures 
in the world may be seen. But, besides pictures, 
the Louvre is also rich in historical treasures. On 
the ground-floor are marble statues of great beauty 
and value, and a splendid collection of Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Jewish antiquities. Relics of kings, 
queens, and emperors also abound in this great 
museum of the French capital. 

4. On the south side of the Sem^ a.\QfiX)"^ ^^^^ 
dome is visible from all parts oi Paxi^, \V» \>^^'^'^ 
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to the Hotel des Invalides, which covers an area of 
eighteen acres. Originally founded as a hospital for 
army pensioners, this institution may be regarded 
as the military museum of France. In the Church 
of St. Louis, which forms part of the building, is 
the tomb of the great Napoleon. There, sur- 
rounded by the remains of many of his generals, 
sleeps the greatest warrior of modern times ; and 
the visitor, of whatever nationality, cannot fail to 
be impressed by the solemn grandeur of the scene. 
Over the doorway leading to the tomb is the in- 
scription taken from the will of Napoleon : " / 
desire that Tny ashes may rest on the banks of the 
Seine y in the midst of the French people lohoin I 
have loved so much" 

5. Paris possesses many splendid churches. The 
finest of all is the old Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
As regards both the interior and the exterior it is 
a magnificent building — one of the finest specimens 
of Gothic architecture in Europe. 

6. Ten miles from Paris is the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, erected by Louis XIV.^ The interior of the 
palace is gorgeous in the extreme, being splendidly 
decorated with gilded ceilings and other beautiful 
ornamental-work. It contains extensive galleries 
of paintings, chiefly of scenes from French history, 
and especially of the battles of Napoleon. 

7. In one of the rooms there is a fine marble 
statue, called " The Last Days of Napoleon." It 
represents the fallen emperor within a few days of 
his death, sitting with the map of Europe spread out 
before him, as if meditating soxxife Xife^ %"0Cifc\s>i& ^V 
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conquest. There he sits surrounded by paintings 
of his great battles, yet a prisoner on a lonely island, 
far away from the scenes of his triumphs. Placed 
where it is, this beautiful piece of sculpture is a 
striking illustration of the irony of history.* 

8. The Gardens of Versailles are a splendid in- 
stance of that reckless expenditure for which the 
reign of Louis XIV. was famous. The chief attrac- 
tion of the gardens is their wonderful fountains — 
nothing equal to them exists in Europe. The cost 
of the palace and the gardens has been estimated at 
not less than forty million sterling — an amount 
very much greater then than it would be considered 
now. One event of recent interest connected with 
Versailles is, that there, during the siege of Paris 
by the Germans, the King of Prussia was declared 
Emperor of Germany on January 18th, 1871. 

9. The second city in France is Lyons, on the 
Rhone and Saone, noted for manufactures of silk. 
Marseilles, on the Mediterranean, ranks next. It is 
a busy and strongly-fortified sea-port, with commerce 
extending to all parts of the world. Bordeaux, the 
great wine city, at the mouth of the Garonne, is 
the second sea-port. 

10. Lille, in French Flanders, is quite a Flemish 
town, with its quaint gables and its forest of wind- 
mills. It is the seat of the linen manufacture, and 
is so strongly fortified that it is called " The key of 
the north.'' Rouen is the chief French " cotton town." 
It has a splendid cathedral. In its market-place 
there is a statue of Joan of Arc,^ who was burned 

there by the Englisli in \^%\^ 
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11. The chief naval stations of France are, Cher- 
bourg, on the English Channel, opposite to and the 
rival of Portsmouth ; Brest, on the Atlantic ; and 
Toulon, on the Mediterranean. The sea-ports on the 
north-west coast most closely connected with En- 
gland are Calais (with Dover), Boulogne (with Folke- 
stone), and Dieppe (with Newhaven). 

12. Several towns on the south-east coast are 
favourite health-resorts — Montpellier, Nice, Cannes, 
Mentone. The last was part of the independent 
principality of Monaco till 1861, when it was pur- 
chased by France. Monaco now consists only of 
the town of that name. It is the only place in 
Europe where public gambling is permitted. 



An-tlq-ui-ties, ancient things. 
Buoy-an-cy, lightness. 
Caf^, coflfee-house. 
Fo^li-age, clusters of leaves. 
Gam-bling', playing for money. 
In-scrip-tion, writing. 



Med-i-tat-ing, thinking. 
Pen-sion-ers, persons receiving allow- 
Res-tanr-ant, dining-room, [ances. 
Stat-U-a-iy, figures of persons and 
Vis-i-ble, seen. [animals. 

Zest, interest ; relish. 



^ Seine (pronounce, Sane), one of 
the great rivers of France, on which 
Paris stands. 

2 Louvre, a great building — once a 
prison-tower, then a library, then a 
palace, and now a museum and art- 
gallery. 

3 Louis XIV., called Louis the 
Great of France. Reigned 1643-1715. 

•* Irony of history, history repre- 



senting the powerless captive as a 
successful warrior, 

^ Joan of Arc, a French maiden who 
believed that she was commissioned by 
God to recover the throne of France from 
the English. She put on armour and 
led the French armies to victory. She 
saw the French king crowned ; but she 
was afterwards caught by the English, 
and was cruelly burned as a witch. 



SUMMARY. — Paris is the handsomest city in the world. The 
Louvre has a celebrated collection of pictures, etc. The tomb of Napo- 
leon is in a church in the Hdtel des Invalides. The finest church in 
Paris is the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The Palace of Versailles is ten 
miles from Paris. It has extensive galleries of paintings. In one room 
there is a striking statue called "The Last Days of Napoleon." The 
gardens of Versailles are famous. Lyons is the second city in France. 
It is famous for its siJk manufacture. MaraeiW^a T^c^^xi'exX.. "^wt^^KNoa. 
is a great wine city. Lille manufacturea \meiv, a-xid ^ovvfew ^Q>\.\RrcL« 
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11. SWITZEBLAKI). 

1. The little Republic^ of Switzerland is one of 
the smallest countries in Europe. It consists 
of several small States, called Cantons, combined 
under a central governraent. The magnificent 
scenery of Switzerland is visited every year by 
crowds of travellers from all parts of Europe and 
from America. Thousands travel in carriages along 
the ordinary roads ; othera on horses and mules 
go where carriages caimoV. ^paaa, ^wSosv^ Nifiifc-jt, 
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yawning ravines, towering cliffs, glaciers, avalanches, 
and snow-clad peaks, under an ever-changing sky, 
make up the charm and the grandeur of Swiss 
landscape. Nothing is more marvellous than the 
change, within a few hours' travel, from the warm 
regions of the valleys to the icy solitudes of the 
mountains. Two of the most famous peaks — 
Mont Blanc ^ and Monte Rosa^ — are generally 
spoken of in connection with the Swiss Alps, but 
they lie outside of Switzerland. Mont Blanc, which 
is the highest summit in Europe, is a French 
mountain. Monte Rosa is in Italy. 

2. There is not much room for agriculture in 
Switzerland, though both corn and flax grow in 
the lower valleys. But there is plenty of pasture 
land, and the dairy produce of the country is famous. 
The moisture of the soil in summer, from the melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains, and from the 
frequent rain, keeps the pastures always green. 
The flocks are driven to the upland meadows and 
the higher valleys during summer. Picturesque 
chalets, or huts of the herdsmen, are scattered over 
the mountain sides. They are built of wood, and 
their projecting roofs consist of rough boards kept 
in their places by large stones. The brawling 
brooks crossed by log-bridges, the tinkling of the 
cow-bells, and the sound of the herdsman's song 
echoed from cliff* to cliff, complete the charm of the 
scene. 

3. The wild animal for which Switzerland is 
most noted is the chamois, a kind of goat, which 
has its home far up among ttie mowivVi^vcv^. ^Ss. ^ 
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swift runner, and sure-footed, and it leaps fearlessly 
from rock to rock. Chamois-hunting, now chiefly 




confined to the mountains of the Tyrol,' has always 
been a favourite sport ■w"iftvftva%«Ss6-?e»sa.-E*«73. 
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4 The Swiss nation includes se-\ eral races These 
are indicated by the different languages sf Dken in 
different districts German is spoken througliout 
the greater part of the north French is spoken in 
the west and Itahan in the ex-tr me south Fully 
three ff urths of the people speak German and in 




that language the business of the government is 
earned on All the Swibs people of whatever ra«e 
have a strong love of country Thev aie a brave 
and an intelligent people Each canton has its own 
government for the management of its internal 
affairs For general purposes Ocift ckc'uotis ^x^ >»«&. 
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bined in a federation, or league, the parliament of 
which meets at Berne. 

5. Berne, the capital of the republic, is built on 
a high promontory, formed by the winding river 
Aar, which bounds it on three sides. There is a 
fountain in nearly every street ; and through many 
of them clear streams flow, from which the women, 
in their quaint costuines, may be seen filling their 
water-pitchers. Berne is said to mean " the bear 
town ; " and one of its sights is a place where a 
number of bears are kept at the public expense. 
The largest town in Switzerland is Geneva, on the 
lake of the same name. It stands at the south- 
west end of the lake, just where the Rhone leaves 
it. It is one of the oldest cities in Europe, and 
is famous for the manufacture of watches. 

6. Lausanne, the chief town in the canton of 
Vaud, is noted for its schools. It is also interesting 
as the place where the historian Gibbon^ finished 
writing his great work, " The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire." Zurich, at the 
foot of the Lake of Zurich, is the only important 
manufacturing town in Switzerland. It manufac- 
tures silk and cotton. The canton of which it is 
the capital is the busiest and the most populous in 
the country. Basel, where the Rhine leaves Switz- 
erland, and where the Swiss railways meet those 
of France and Germany, is a great centre of trade. 

7. The most famous name in Swiss history is 
that of William Tell,® who in the fourteenth century 
headed the successful revolt of the Swiss from the 

Austrian rule. Near ttie so\x\i!^ eiv^ q.1 'OtvfeA^^kfc ^1 
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Lucerne there is a chapel, built to mark the spot where 
Tell slew the Austrian governor, Gessler. At Altorf , 
south-east of the same lake, a colossal statue of the 
patriot marks the place — so say the natives — where 
he stood when he shot at the apple on his son's 
head. The place where his son stood is marked by 
a fountain. But, unfortunately, the whole of the 
interesting story is now deemed a fable. 



Av^-lanch-es, masses of snow sliding 

down a mountain-side. 
C0-l08-sal, very large. 
Deemed, thought to be. 
Fa-ble, an untrue story. 

Fed-er-a-tion, union. 

Gla-Cl-ers, slowly-moving rivers of ice. 



In^-C&t-ed, pointed out ; shown. 
In-ter^nal, inward. 
Mar^vel-lOUS, wonderful. 
Pa-tri-Ot, lover of his country. 
Ra-vlnes', narrow valleys. 
Sol-i-tudes, lonely places. 
Yawn-ing, gaping. 



1 Republic, a State in which the 
highest power is vested in the people — 
a Commonwealth. 

2 Mont Blanc, height 15,781 feet. 

3 Monte Rosa, height 15,216 feet. 

* Tyrol, a province of Austria, on 
the border of Switzerland. (See Aus- 
tria, page 175.) 



^ Gibbon (Edward), a great English 
historian ; bom 1737, died 1794. 

^ Tell, the national hero of Switzer- 
land. He was a famous archer. The 
story of his piercing with an arrow an 
apple placed on his son's head is well 
known. But much of Toll's history is 
mere fable. 



SUMMARY. — Switzerland is one of the smallest countries in 
Europe. The separate states are called cantons. The country is 
famous for magnificent scenery. There is little room for agriculture, 
but pasture is plentifuL The wooden huts of the herdsmen are called 
chalets. The chamois is the most noted wild animal, but chamois- 
hunting is now confined chiefly to the Tyrol. German, French, and 
Italian are spoken in different districts. Berne is the capital. Geneva 
is the largest town. Lausanne is noted for its schools. Zurich is the 
only important manufactiuring town. Basel is a great centre of trade. 
The most famous name in Swiss history is that of William Tell. 



EXERCISE. — Draw the Map of Switzerland on page 156, Make yofwr 
d/rawingfour times as large as the copy. 
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12. AUSTEIA. 

1. Austria, which lies south and east of Germany, 
is, after Russia, the largest country in Europe. It 
comprises two distinct kingdoms — Austria and Hun- 
gary — under one king; and the proper name of the 
State is the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Like 
Sweden and Norway, each has its own parliament 
and its own laws. The central government deals 
with their common interests. 

2. Austria is almost entirely an inland State. It 
has only about 400 miles of coast-line, at the head 
of the Adriatic. The want of a sea-coast is to some 
extent made up for by the Danube, a great navi- 
gable river, flowing through the middle of the 
country. Hence Austria has been called '' The 
Empire of the Danube." 

3. Austria is mostly a mountainous country. It 
has the Carpathian Mountains in the east, the 
mountains of Bohemia in the north, and the Alps of 
the Tyrol in the west. Between these mountains 
there are wide plains. In the Carpathian Mountains, 
vineyards cover the lower parts ; and above there 
are forests of beech and pine. These forests, with 
their wild ravines and steep precipices, form very 
grand scenery. Bohemia is a lofty table-land, nearly 
square, and enclosed by four ranges of mountains. 

4. The Tyrol is really a continuation of Switzer- 
land. It is covered with mountains, in the midst 
of which there are great glaciers. The people are 
like the Swiss in manners, dress, and occupation. 
They are chieBy employed in \70odL-e;axN\w'^, ^vxA xa. 
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keeping flocks of sheep and goats in the valleys. 
The Tyrolese wear very picturesque costumes; — 
felt hats with broad brims and ornamented with 
feathers ; striped shirts ; knee breeches ; loose 
jackets ; and a broad belt fastened round the waist. 
Like the Swiss, they are very fond of their country, 
and have fought bravely in its defence. When a 
French army invaded the Tyrol in 1809, the 
Tyrolese rolled great stones from the hills on the 
enemy's troops as they passed below. 

5. The climate of Austria is very varied. In 
the north it is bleak and cold, like that of the 
German highlands. In the south it is warm and 
genial, like that of Italy. In the middle it is tem- 
perate, like that of France. Farming is the chief 
industry both in the lowlands and in the highlands 
of Austria. Hungary sends large quantities of 
wheat and flour to England every year. Hungarian 
wines are also largely exported. 

6. The mines of Austria are the richest in Europe. 
They yield in large quantities gold, silver, quick- 
silver, tin, and salt. Austria is also rich in marble 
and in precious stones. The iron manufacture is 
unimportant, owing to the scarcity of coal. Austria 
is not a great manufacturing country. The one 
article which is produced in all parts of it is 
leather. The glass-ware of Bohemia, the linens and 
woollens of Bohemia and Moravia, and the silks 
and kid gloves of Vienna, are known everywhere. 

7. The Hungarians rebelled against the Aus- 
trian rule in 1848. They did not succeed: but 

since then the independencie oi l^\\T^^^x^\iSb&\3fejs5!L 




acknowledged byAu tria and 1807 the E peror 
and the Empress of Austna were crowned as King 
and Queen of Hungary. The ceremony took place 
at Presburg, where the Danube enters Hungary. 
On the top of a hill formed of soil gathered from 
all parts of that country the Emperor brandished a 
sword, called the sword of St. Stephen, toward the 
four chief points of the compass, to signify that he 
would defend Hungary against all enemies, 

8. Vienna, the capital of Austria, is the queen of 
German cities. The old town is in the middle of 
the city, and the new town and svihuT\a s^ttXiin. wiX 
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from it in all directions, the main streets meeting in 
the centre, like the spokes of a wheel. The old 
town used to be protected with ramparts; but in 
their place there are now avenues planted with trees 
and forming an open belt between the centre and 
the suburbs. 

9. In most European cities the new town is the 
fashionable quarter, but in Vienna the old town 
contains the palaces of the Emperor and of the 
nobility, and the most important churches and other 
public buildings. The finest church is the Cathedral 
of St. Stephen — a Gothic building with a handsome 
tower. The public park of Vienna, called the Prater, 
is the largest park in Europe. 

10. The crypt of St. Stephen's was the burial- 
place of the Imperial Family for many centuries, 
but for the last two himdred years their remains 
have been buried in another church. In one of 
the chapels of St. Stephen's is the monument of 
the Emperor Frederick II. The sceptre in the 
hand of the imperial effigy bears the vowels 
A. E. I. o. u.,* which were the initial letters of 
the Latin words of the boastful imperial motto — 
words which mean " Austria is to rule the whole 
world." 

11. The population of Vienna is about one million. 
The city stands on a plain 500 feet above the level 
of the sea, but little above the level of the Danube, 
near the southern bank of which it is placed. 
There is no other city in Europe that has so large 
a number of resident nobility as Vienna. Hundreds 

♦ Austria. Est Imjiwarc Orbl TJm-owwi. 
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of families of princes and nobles reside in it the 
greater part of the year. 

12. Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary — two 
towns on opposite banks of the Danube, connected 
by a splendid suspension bridge — is a place of very 
extensive trade. The next city in importance is 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia. Being situated on 
the sloping banks of a river, its towers, its bridges, 
and its ancient citadel, are seen to great advantage. 

13. Cracow is the chief town of Austrian Poland 
— that part of Poland (once an independent king- 
dom) which was given to Austria in 1772. The 
most famous kings of Poland are buried there. 
Innsbruck, the capital of the Tyrol, is a charming 
town, with great mountains towering above its 
quaint and picturesque houses. Trieste and Fiume, 
the only important Austrian sea-ports, are at the 
head of the Adriatic. 



Brand-ished, flourished. 
Clt^ -del, fortress. 
Crypt, nndei^ound chapel. 
Ef-fl-gT, figure; statue. 
No-bil-i-ty, persons of high rank. 



OC-CU-pa-tion, work; employment 
Pic-tU-resque', picture-like ; striking. 
Prec-i-pic-es, high rocks. 
Raxn-partS, earthen walls. 
Ra- vines', narrow valleys. 



SUMMARY. — The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy comprises two dis- 
tinct kingdoms, Austria and Hungary. It is almost entirely an in- 
land state, and very mountainous. The Tyrol is a continuation of 
Switzerland. Farming is the chief Austrian industry. Hungary ex- 
ports wheat, flour, and wine. The mines of Austria are the richest in 
Europe. The Emperor of Austria was crowned as King of Hungary 
in 1867. Vienna, the capital of Austria, is the queen of German cities. 
The old town is in the middle, and the new town is built ai^ound it. 
The old town contains the palaces of the Emperor and of the nobility, 
and the most important churches. The population of Vienna is about 
one million. Buda-Pesth is the capital of Hungary. 



EXERCISE,— Drav3 the Map ou page Iif 4- 
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SOUTHERIT EUROPE. 



1. SPAIN. 

1. There is a French proverb which says, "Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees." On crossing the Pyrenees 
everything is so strange that the traveller seems to 
have passed into a new continent rather than into 
a new country. The frontier between France and 
Belgium, Germany, or Switzerland, may be crossed 
vsrith little or nothing to remind one that a new 
territory has been entered. 

2. Railways have made international intercourse 
easy ; commerce has made it profitable ; fashion 
has made it popular. Germans flock to Paris for 
business or for pleasure ; Frenchmen flock to 
the Rhine, to Baden, to Switzerland, for health or 
recreation. Italy attracts its yearly crowd of artists, 
antiquaries, and holiday-makers. 

3. The different countries of Europe are becom- 
ing assimilated to one another, in dress, manners, and 
customs. But Spain has resisted the process more 
than any other European country. It is only re- 
cently that railways have invaded her territory. 
Her roads were so impassable and her hotels so 
execrable that there was little to attract the ordi- 
nary traveller. Though there is now some im- 
provement, it may still be said with truth that 
Europe ends at the Pyrenees. 

4. Spain resembles Africa in those very ^joints iiv 
which she differs from the rest oi ISatcqi^^. "^^^a ^^^ 
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has that dry and sterile look with which African 
travellers are familiar. The vegetation, too, of 

Spain is African rather than European. Hedges 
of cactus and prickly pear, thickets of pomegranate 




in the open fields, plantations of sugar-cane and 
tall feathery palm trees, give a atrange, tropica! 
aspect to the country. In some places there are 
groves of palm trees growing in wild luxuriance, 
while flat-roofed Moorish houses stand amidst the 
giant stems and over-arching branches of the forest, 
which stretches away into the distance as far as 
the eye can reach. 

5. The towns and villages, especially in the south 
of Spain, retain much oi theiT Moorish character. 
Though the Moors -were ex.'pftWeji ^tooi^-^x^ "mi. ■&.•(. 
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beginning of the seventeenth century, they have left 
their mark behind them. It could scarcely be other- 
wise. Having held the country as they did for 
five centuries, the 
traces of their occu- 
pation cannot easily 
be effaced. 

6. In many of tbe 
details of dress and 
daily life the aame 
influence may be 
traced. Tbe man- 
tilla, which forms 
the head-dress of al- 
most every woman 
in Spain, is simply 
a relic of the veil 
universally worn by 
women in Moslem' 
countries. Wander 
into the outskirts of 
any town, and you 
are almost certain to '^ -^- 
stumble on pictu- 
resque groups of ragged men lying at full length on 
a sunny bank, sunning themselves just as a group 
of Bedouins^ would do. In private houses and 
hotels servants are summoned by clapping the hands, 
as we read in the stories of the " Arabian Nights."' 

7. But it is doubtless to the stagnation of Spain 
that the French proverb chiefly refers, and this 
cannot fail to impress every tT&v«^^.^T. \Ti.^%&wi. 
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there is, indeed, a certain amount of life on the sur- 
face. It is the highest ambition of the people of 
Madrid to make their city as much like Paris as 
passible. But beneath the surface, and in all matters 
of business, Madrid is as slow and stagnant as ever. 

8. Some towns on the east coast, such as Barce- 
lona and Valencia, are awakening to a keener and 
more active life. Their proximity to Marseilles 
brings them into intimate connection with that 
active sea-port. The bustle and energy of commerce 
are arousing the drowsy population from their 
stupor ; but the change is only beginning. Spain, 
as a whole, strikes one as being at least two cen- 
turies behind the rest of Europe. 

9. With few exceptions, the roads in the interior 
can be travelled only on horseback. They are a 
succession of holes and ruts ; they cross rivers with- 
out bridges ; they seem to wander aimlessly over 
hill and valley, and are more like cattle-tracks than 
highways. All that we read of our English roads 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth* may be vividly 
lealized in the Spanish roads of to-day. 

10. Three hundred years ago, the Spanish mon- 
archy was the most powerful in the world. The 
sun never set on her dominions. The Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres poured their wealth into her 
coffers. But what their ancestors built their de- 
scendants are unable even to keep in repair. 
Wherever we turn we are confronted by the evi- 
dences of a glorious past and of an ignoble present. 

11. A Spanish town at noon is fast asleep — ^people 
are all takins: their siesta m-^oot?,. 'l\v^\ife.<^^jfit\v^ 
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wrapped in his brown cloak in some ahady corner ; 
and the streets are as deserted as those of Pompeii. 
JJo one can well reside in the burning South with- 
out falling into the habit of the siesta. The mid- 




day heat is oppressive ; while the nights are cool, 
and the air is soft and balmy. 

12. The Spaniards also turn night into day — 
prompted not by fashion, but by the nature of their' 
ciiinate. After sunset, tlie A,\ame48., ot -^-wisaJisii 
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street, becomes gay and crowded. On all sides is 
heard the rustling of fans, or the sound of the 
guitar twanging to the chant o£ some old romance 
or love-tale. 

13. The favourite amusements of the Spaniards 
are dancing and bull-fighting. The bull-fights — 




combats of men with bulls — are held in the amphi- 
theatres, o£ which there is one in every large town. 
The two most noted circuses are those of Madrid 
and Seville. The latter is capable of containing 
from ten to twelve thousand persons. The bar- 
barous spectacle is witnessed by persons of all 
classes, and by women as well as by men. 
14. Most of tbecoxk.MaeA.mfti.e.'stsei'" " 
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from the cork-oaks of Spain and Portugal. The 
cork of commerce is the light, porous bark of the 
tree. When the proper time comes — once in every 
six or eight years — the bark is taken off in strips 
or flakes two or three feet long. 

15. The chief cities of Spain are Madrid and 
Barcelona. Madrid, the capital, stands in a barren 
plain in the middle of the country, 2,000 feet above 
the sea level. Barcelona, a large sea-port on the 
north-east coast, is the chief manufacturing and trad- 
ing city in Spain. The most famous and beautiful 
cities are in the southern plain, — Granada, Malaga, 
and Seville. Malaga is noted for its wines and fruits, 
and Seville for its oranges. On the Atlantic coast 
the chief sea-port is Cadiz, near which is Palos, 
whence Columbus sailed on his first great voyage of 
discovery. 



AS-Blm-i-l&t-ed, made like. 
Bz-e-cra-ble, of the worst kind. 
Fron-tier, border-line. 
Ool-tar', a stringed instrument. 
In-ter-course, visiting. [another. 
In-ter-nft-tion-al, one nation with 



Lux-U-rl-ance, abundance; fruitful- 

ness. 
Prox-im-i-ty, nearness. 
8i-es-ta, mid-day sleep. 
Sta^-na-tion, standing still. 
StU-por, sleepiness ; dulness. 



^ Moslexn, Mohammedan. 
^ Bedouins, wandering Arabs. 
3 " Arabian Nights," a famous col- 
lection of Eastern tales— Indian, Per- 



sian, and Arabian. They were first 
translated into English in 1792. 

4 Queen Elizabeth. — Ruled En- 
gland from 1558 till 1603. 



SUMMARY, — Spain resembles Africa more than it resembles 
Europe — in soil and vegetation, in towns and villages, especially in the 
south, and in dress and customs. Spanish life is slow and stagnant. 
Spain is two centuries behind the rest of Europe. The roads in the 
interior are very bad, and can be travelled only on horseback. The 
nesta, or mid-day sleep, is a universal custom. The i)eople are most 
active at night. Their favourite amusements are dancing and bull- 
fighting. Most of the cork used in the world comes from S])ain and 
Portugal. The chief cities are Madrid and Barcelona. 

EXERCISE.— Draw the Map of Spain ou po^gt ISO. 
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2. GEAITASA AND THE PALACE OF TEE 

ALHAMBBA. 

1. In the south-east of Spain there lies the 
mountainous region of Granada, once a Moorifih 
kingdom, and for centuries under the dominion of 
that warrior race. The capital of Grana.da is the 
city of Granada, near which is the wonderful Moor- 
ish palace of the Alhambra. The palace, which also 
served as a fortress, was built by one of the Moorish 
kings about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
A visit to Granada and the Alhambra is thus 
described by Mr. W. Bartlett, the author of "The 
Overland Route ^ to India," and other well-known 
works : — 

2. " Arriving at the crest of an eminence, the 
snowy summit of the Sierra Nevada rose before us 
in all its majesty — a sign that the object of our pil- 
grimage could not be far distant. From the top of 
a range of sand-hills the dark-green carpet of the 
Vega of Granada suddenly expanded at our feet 
The Vega is a vast inland plain, elevated three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and every- 
where surrounded by mountains, with d, climate 
comparatively cool and bracing, and a soil of the 
most exuberant fertility, watered by the melting 
snows of the Sierra, which towers above it like a 
defensive wall. 

3. " On the slope of one of the inferior heights 
appeared the white city, and on a hill above it the 
red towers of the Mooxislcv ioxix^%^ of the Alhambra. 

At the first view oi it v^e aXV i^^» \^^^ ^-^'^xssk "xs^ 
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sight of a long-desired bourn, and heedless of the 
burning aun we galloped across the green Vega until 
we reached the suburbs o£ Granada. ^ ft ca.-KwA. ^■aK^'; 
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describe the feelings with which we found ourselves 
close to the old capital of the Arabians in Spain, 
and actually within sight of the most splendid 
monument of their beautiful architecture. 

4. " Nothing like the Alhambra is to be found 
elsewhere in Europe. Its graceful porticoes and 
colonnades, its domes and ceilings glowing with tinte 
that have lost none of their original brilliancy, its 
airy halls so constructed as to admit the perfume of 
surrounding gardens, and its fountains which still 
shed their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste and luxury of its former owners. 

5. *' The whole Alhambra teems with reminiscences 
of the romantic history of the last two Moorish 
sovereigns. The King Abulhasan^ took prisoner a 
Christian maiden, and made her his wife under the 
Moorish title of Zoraza, or the * morning star.' The 
former sultana was imprisoned in one of the towers 
of the Alhambra. Fearing for the safety of her son 
Boabdil, who was then under the hands of her rival, 
she let him down with the help of her ladies from 
a window overhanging a ravine, and he escaped by 
night. 

6. " Thenceforward the palace was filled with 
dissensions, till at last Boabdil dethroned his father 
and became king. One of his first acts was to 
invite to a banquet the chiefs of a powerful clan 
which had been opposed to him, as if to make 
peace. But when they came, he had them beheaded 
one after another in the hall which is called by 
their name, and wYiere tlcv^ \AoQkdr%t.ftina are still 

shown on the marble pav^meiiX.. 
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7. " Thirty-three warriors fell thus. The rest of 
the clan were warned by a page, and forthwith 
joined the Christian army under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,^ which was already encamped against Granada. 
In the Hall of the Ambassadors his mother girt her 
son the king with a sacred sword, with which he 
was to repel the invaders. But the young sultana 
Miranza wept over his departure as he went to 
battle, when she heard that he had struck his lance 
against the gateway and broken it — an omen which 
gave him the name of 'The unlucky one.' 

8. " The city fell, January 2, 1492, when Boabdil, 
having presented the keys and done homage to the 
Catholic sovereigns, departed for ever by one of the 
gates, which, in accordance with his last request to 
Queen Isabella, was walled up so that no one might 
ever use it again. From the spur of a hill, which to 
this day is called *The last Sigh of the Moor/ he turned 
to take his farewell look at the city which he had 
just surrendered, and he wept as he beheld it. ' It is 
well,* said his stem mother to him, ' that you should 
weep as a woman for what you could not defend as 
a man.' 

9. "Beyond the embowered region of the Vega 
are seen the snowy summits of a lofty range of 
mountains. It is the Sierra Nevada, the pride 
and delight of Granada, the source of her cooling 
breezes and perpetual verdure, of her gushing 
fountains and perennial streams. It is this glorious 
pile of mountains that gives to Granada that com- 
bination of delights so rare in a Southern city — the 
fresh vegetation and temperate a\x Cii ^^oi^v^^ewj^ 
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climate with a tropical sun and the cloudless azure 
of a Southern sky. It is this treasury of snow 
which, melting with the summer heat, sends down 
rivulets and streams through every glen and gorge, 
diffusing verdure and fertility throughout a chain 
of beautiful sequestered valleys." 

10. The cathedral of Granada contains the tombs 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. In one of the vaults the 
royal coffins may be seen ; and the cornice of one of 
the chapels has this inscription: — " This chapel was 
founded by the most catholic Don Fernando and 
Dona Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, and Jerusalem : who conquered this kingdom 
and restored it to our faith ; who acquired the 
Canary Isles and the Indies ; who crushed heresy 
expelled the Moors and Jews from these realms, 
and reformed religion." 

11. Eleven miles from Granada is the old bridge 
of Pinos, the spot which Columbus* had reached 
when, weary with five years' waiting and petition- 
ing at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he was 
about to offer his services to Henry VII. of En- 
gland. Hither the messengers of the queen followed 
him and brought him back to Santa F^, five miles 
from Granada, where the court then was ; and there 
was arranged the expedition which ended in the 
discovery of America. 



Ar^bl-tec-ture, style of buUding. 
Bourn, object or end of journey. 
ColrOXl-Xiades^ ranges of columns or 
DlS-sen-slons, quarrels. [pillars. 

Bx-U-ber-ant, abundant. 



Pil-grim-age, wanderings. 
FoiMl-COes, porches with columns. 
Rexn-i-nls-CdXlceB, reminders. 
Se-aues-tered, out of the way. 
Sub^urbB, outer part. 



Heresy, error in religion. \ «.\Jl-\AJ-TBa., >2cL<i^«RSiA ^"i ^.'SsKjiJwMa^ 

Pflr-flfl^nl-al. always nmnlM. \ ft«X-T«lL-Awc«^, «««a^jc^. 
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1 Oyerland route, the route or road 
to India over land, — that is, across 
Egypt, and not round the south of 
Africa. 

2 King Abulhas'an, one of the 
Moorish kings of Granada. 

3 Ferdinand and Isabella.— Fer- 
dinand, King of Aragon, married Isa- 



bella, Queen of Leon and Castile, in 
1469, and the kingdoms were united. 
In 1612 Ferdinand, having conquered 
Granada and Navarre, became king of 
all Spain. 

4 ColumbOS (Christopher), the dis- 
coverer of America; bom 1442, died 
1506. 



SUMMARY. — Granada, once a Moorish kingdom, is in the south- 
east of Spain. The city of Granada is the capital. The city stands 
near the Vega of Granada — a vast and fertile plain surrounded by 
mountains. Its chief feature is the wonderful Moorish palace of the Al- 
hambra. The last two Moorish sovereigns were Abulhasan and Boab- 
dil his son, who dethroned him. The latter surrendered the city to 
Ferdinand in 1492, and quitted it for ever by a gate which was built 
up, so that no one might use it again. The cathedral of Granada 
contains the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella. Santa F^, where 
Columbus's expedition to America was arranged, is five miles from 
Granada. 



3 THE BTJEIAL OF SIB JOHN MOOBE. 

[Sir John Moore was killed at Corunna, in the north-west of Spain, 
in 1809. He marched to the coast pursued by Marshal Soult at the 
head of a much superior French army. As the ships which Moore 
expected had not arrived, he was forced to turn and give battle to the 
enemy. The French were defeated, and the English army embarked 
without molestation the next day. But Moore died in the moment of 
victory, and was buried the same night on the ramparts of Corunna. 
His last words were : ''I hope the people of England will be satisfied. 
I hope my country will do me justice."] 

1. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the Jantem dimly WTnmg^. 

(750) 13 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet i or m shroud we wound him 

But he la\ I ke a wamor taking his rest 
\\ ith his martial cloak around him 

. Few and short were the prayers we said, 
Ami we spoke not, & ■«ot4 <ft awrow ■, 
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But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
head. 
And we far away on the billow. 

6, Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he '11 reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

7. But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8, Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his glory ! 

Charles Wolfe.* 



ABh^, dead body. 

Bayonets, sworda fixed at the end 

Bil-low, sea. [of guns. 

Ck>rp8e, dead body. 

Oo^rv, bloody. 

Mar^tial, soldier's. 



Nai<row bed, grave. 
Ram-parts, mounds of earth ronnd 
Random, aimless. [the town. 

Sliroad, winding-sheet. 
Sul-len-ly, in gloomy anger. 
Up-braid^ bhune. 



1 Wolfe, Bev. Charles, was bom in promising career as a poet and as a 
Dublin in 1791, and after a brief but clergyman, he died in 1823. 
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4. POBTTJGAL 

1. Portugal occupies the whole of the western 
part of the Peninsula,^ except the north. The sur- 
face of the country is similar to that of Spain. It 
is crossed by the same mountains and divined by 
the same rivers ; but its climate is more genial and 
its soil is more fertile. The people are of the same 
race as the Spaniards, and resemble them in lan- 
guage and in manners. At one time the Portuguese 
were very enterprising. They were one of the ear- 
liest nations in Europe to explore the seas and to 
found colonies. 

2. The chief industries of Portugal are vine- 
growing and wine-making. The Portuguese are 
very poor farmers, and their manufactures are in a 
backward state. The consequence is that they re- 
quire to import corn, as well as iron goods, cotton 
and woollen fabrics, and even earthenware. In 
wine-making, however, they have few equals. 

3. Lisbon, the capital, is beautifully sifuated 
at the mouth of the Tagus, where there is a 
magnificent natural harbour, capable of holding 
all the navies of Europe. For miles the shore is 
covered with beautiful gardens and vineyards ; but 
though the city has a splendid appearance from the 
sea, the interior ill corresponds with its external 
beauty. The great majority of the streets are 
narrow and irregular. Many of the houses of the 
nobility are stately buildings, and the public offices 
and churches axe ap\et\^\^\ ^WV. \xvQi^\» oi the ordinary 

iouses are badly bmU. T\\^x^ S&\v\K\ft.\^'^\Fi\s^ 
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seen, the Portuguese having no turn for ajitivity, 
either in business or in amusement. 

4. The commerce of Lisbon is considerable, com- 
prising all the colonial and most of the foreign trade 




of the kingdom. The chief exports are wines ; 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits; and cork-wood. 
The population is about 280,000. 

5. In 175 5 Lisbon was almost totally destroyed 
by an earthquake ^ — the greatest in the history of 
modem Europe. On the morning of the Is-t of 
November the sound of subterraneous thunder 
was heard, and in an instant it was followed by a 
shock which destroyed the greaWt ^»A "^il "^Icve. ^^ - 
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In less than three minutes from the first sound 
30,000 persons were killed by the falling buildings. 
The sea retired from the harbour, and then rolled 
in again in an immense wave, rising fifty or sixty 
feet above its usual level, and sweeping everything 
before it to destruction. 

6. When night came, the city was seen to be on 
fire ; and the fire continued for six days, adding to 
the desolation caused by the earthquake. The 
survivors, rendered helpless by distress and fear, 
were unable to take any steps to stop this fresh 
calamity. In all, the lives lost were estimated at 
60,000. 

7. The only other town of importance in 
Portugal is Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro. Its 
chief export is port wine, to which the tow^n gives 
its name. Most of the trade with England is 
carried on there. 



Ca-lam-i-ty, trouble; misfortune. 
Cor-re-8pond8^ agrees. 
Des-O-la-tioxi, waste; destruction. 
En-ter-prls-ing, fond of new under- 
Es-ti-m&t-Bd, reckoned. [takings. 

Ez-ter^nal, outside. 



Oe-nl-al mild; pleasant. 
Ma^-nif^i-cent, very fine. 
Na-vles, war-ships. 
No-bil-i-ty, people of rank. 
Sab-ter-ra^ne-ous, underground. 
Sur-vlv^rs, people stiU living. 



^ The Peninsula, the n>erian pen- 1 ^ An earthquake, an Tit>heaving of 
insula, south-west of France. ■ the earth by volcanic action. 



SUMMARY, — Portugal lies west of Spain, and closely resembles 
that country. The chief industries are vine-growing and wine-maJdng. 
Farming and manufacturing are in a backward state. Lisbon, the 
capital, stands at the mouth of the Tagus. Most of the streets are 
narrow and irregular, and most of the houses are badly built. The 
exports are wines; oranges, lemons, and other fruits; and cork- wood. 
The city was almost totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. By 
that and a fire which followed, 60,000 persons lost their lives. 



EXERCISE,— J)r(m tHe Map of PonrtugoX w\. ■jo^clBSi, 
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5 ITALY. 

1. Italy is a long, narrow, and mountainous 
peninsula, stretching into the Mediterranean from 
Central Europe. In the north, the Alps separate it 
from Austria, Switzerland, and France. Its other 
boundaries are the sea ; the Adriatic separating it 
from Turkey, and the Mediterranean washing its 
western coast. The northern region is Alpine ; it 
has massive mountains with lofty peaks, and valleys 
in which lie beautiful lakes. 

2. The most important river in Italy is the Po, 
which flows into the Gulf of Venice south of the 
Alps. Beside this river and its tributaries are two 
famous districts of Italy — the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. In these plains there are rich 
vineyards and mulberry groves. This is the silk 
region of Italy, most of the people being engaged in 
one branch or another of the silk manufacture. 

3. The Apennines, a range of rugged and lofty 
mountains, stretch throughout the entire length of 
Italy, and send out branches right and left toward 
the coasts, forming cliffs and headlands. They form 
the backbone of the country, and are richly wooded. 
Between them and the coasts there are plains cov- 
ered with vineyards and olive groves, from which 
there peep out white villas and picturesque villages. 
Everywhere there are gardens adorned with terraces, 
statues, and artificial lakes. The whole is seen 
under a blue sky of singular brilliancy, and through 
an atmosphere which gives wonderful distinctness 
to every object and brightness \.o ^^^t^ ^^^^^os.. 







'man^ga, Slraiit^ 6tFaii(B, 
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4. There is a region of volcanoes in Southern 
Italy, extending from Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, 
to Mount Etna in Sicily, and including the Lipari 
Isles, north of Sicily. Stromboli, one of the Lipari 
Isles, being always burning, is called "The light- 
house of the Mediterranean." 




5. Mount Vesuvius is famous for the terrible 
eruption of 79 A.D., which overwhelmed the cities 
of Pompeii and Hereulaneum at its bsise. Pompeii, 
which was buried in ashes, has been excavated, and 
presents the appearance of an old Roman town in 
skeleton. Many valuable relics recovered from the 
ruins are preserved in the museum of Naples. 

0. The climate of Italy is generally ^VeasarA, and. 
in most places delightful. T"he ii».'«\)a^&a Xk> "^ ■k^'* 
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the cold, dry winds from the Apennines in winter, 
the stifling winds from Africa in summer, and the 
poisonous vapours from the marshes of the southern 
coasts. Agriculture, including not only ordinary 
farming, but also the cultivation of the vine, the 
mulberry, and the olive, occupies most of the people 
of Italy. The Italians, however, are not good 
farmers, and they are indebted to the natural fer- 
tility of the soil more than to their own skill for 
the abundance of their crops. 

7. Silk, olive oil, wine, fruits, and macaroni are 
the chief products of Italy. The export of silk 
exceeds all others in value. Olive oil also is ex- 
ported in great quantities. Wines are made all 
over the country, but chiefly for home consumption, 
as the Italian wines do not keep well. Macaroni 
is a hard, dry paste, made of wheaten flour, rolled 
into sticks or pipes. ♦ Of macaroni prepared in 
various ways the Italians are very fond. In the 
streets of Naples and other cities macaroni cooks 
set up their stoves under awnings, and tempt the 
lazy loungers with the savoury food. 

8. The manufactures of Italy are chiefly articles 
of luxury. Jewelry, mosaics, cameos, marble carv- 
ing, fine porcelain, and crystal, as well as silk and 
velvet, are the objects on which the Italians exer- 
cise their skill. Italy has produced a greater number 
of famous painters and sculptors^ than any other 
country. For ages the works of these men, pre- 
served in churches and public galleries, have kept 
before the people \iVie \\\^^^\. Tciadola of art. In 

common industries, on. ^Jcie oVJK\«t >aasA, ^^ ^Xa^^flca. 
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are singularly unskilful In farming, their methods 
are very rude, A clumsy waggon drawn by oxen is 
still the common cart of 
the country. Commerce 
also is backward. The in- 
land trade is hindered by 
the badnes,s of the roads. 

9. The dresses of the 
Italians, especially of the 
women, are very pictu- 
resque. Their brightly- 
coloured costumes and 
their white head-dresses, 
contrasted with their dark 
skin, make the appearance 
of a crowd in an Italian 
market-place, or of the 
women at work in Italian 
vineyards and olive groves, 
very striking, 

10. In ancient times 
" Rome " meant all Italy, 
and a great deal more. 
Southern Europe then 
formed a great empire, 
with the city of Rome as 
its centre. The kingdoms 
of modem Europe date 
from the fall of the Roman 
Empire. After that, Italy 
appeared, not as a single state, but as a number of 
small states, each jealous ot ite nev^tJooOT^- 
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11. For a long time France and Austria con- 
tended for the chief power in Italy. In the end 
Austria was successful, and for many years she kept 
possession of Venetia and Lombardy. In 1861, the 
King of Sardinia recovered Lombardy and Venetia 
from Austria, and became King of Italy — free and 
united. Florence was the capital from 1866 till 
1870, because Rome and the Papal States^ were then 
in the hands of the Pope, who was supported by 
France. But in 1870, after the fall of the French 
Empire, the French troops were withdrawn, and the 
Court removed from Florence to Rome. 



Ar-ti-fl^ial, made by art ; not natural. 
At^mos-phere, air. 
Awn-ing;, tent-like covering. 
BrUl-ian-cy, brightness ; splendour. 
Gaxn^-OS, gems on which figures are 

engraved. 
Gon-smnp-tion, use ; drinking. 
Ex^-V&t-ed, dug out 



In-debt^d, under obligation. 

Loungers, idlers. 

Mo-sa-iCS, different coloured stones 

placed according to a pattern 
Poi-SOn-OUS, deadly. 
Siii-gll-lax, uncommon ; remarkabla 
Stat-ues, images. 
Va-pours, gases ; steam. 



1 Famous painters and sculp- 
tors.— Such painters as Raphael, Titian, 
Correggio; such sculptors as Michael 
Angelo and Canova 



2 Papal States, the states in the 
middle of Italy which were under the 
temporal sovereignty of th^ Pope- 
called also "the States of the Church" 



SUMMARY, — Italy is a mountainoiis peninsula in the Mediter- 
ranean. The chief river is the Po, crossing Piedmont and the fertile 
plain of Lombardy in the north. The Apennines stretch throughout 
the whole country. There is a volcanic region in the south — from 
Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, to Mount Etna in Sicily. The climate 
is generally delightful. Agriculture occupies most of the people. Silk, 
wine, olive oil, fruits, and macaroni are the chief products. The 
manufactures are chiefly articles of luxury. Italy has produced many 
famous painters and sculptors. The modem kingdom of Italy dates 
from 1861. 



EXERCI&K—l>rQ^a tKe Map w. Tpctgc fOO. 
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6. ROME. 

1. Rome, the capital of the ancient Roman 
Empire, is now the capital of the modern kingdom 
of Italy. It is built on hills on both sides of the 
River Tiber, whence it was formerly known as " The 
Seven-hilled City." Nearly all that most distin- 
guished Ancient Rome, the mistress of the world, 
has now disappeared. Heathen temples, triumphal 
processions, gladiatorial contests have gone ; and 
there remain little else than crumbling ruins of 
arches, tombs, and aqueducts. 

2. The chief objects of interest in Modem Rome 
are the Church of St. Peter and the Papal Palace of 
the Vatican. There are as many churches in Rome 
as there are days in the year ; but of these St. 
Peter's is the largest and the grandest. Indeed, it 
is the largest church in the world. It covers nearly 
twice as much ground as St. Paul's, London. Its 
dome is enormous, and the colonnades around its 
court are magnificent. 

3. The Vatican is the residence of the Pope.^ It 
is not a single house, but a collection of palaces, 
churches, libraries, museums, and art-galleries, cover- 
ing a space as large as that occupied by many a 
town. It is said to contain as many as sixteen thou- 
sand apartments. Some of these are very famous, 
having been decorated by the greatest of Italian 
artists, Michael Angelo^ and Raphael.^ The library is 
the most magnificent in Europe. One of Raphael's 
pictures in the Vatican — "The Transfiguration"* — - 
is considered the finest pictMte \xi ^^ ^<3iS.^ 
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4. The Royal Palace is on the Qnirinal Hill, one 
of the seven hills on which Ancient Rome was bailt. 
A very striking object is the round Castle of St 
.Ajigelo, on the banks of the Tiber. It was originally 
the tomb of a Roman emperor, and was afterwards 
turned into a fortress. There are many grand old 
palaces in Rome ; and though their occupants are 
sometimes very poor, they take a pride in keeping 
up the historic family mansions. 

5. Placed at some distance from the gorgeous 
churches, extensive palaces, and busy streets of 
Modern Rome, the Coliseum or amphitheatre of 
Vespasian stands by itself, in solitary dignity and 
gloomy grandeur. Its stupendous masses rise above 
the surrounding ruins of the Imperial City — a 
splendid and melancholy monument of past great 
ness — the greatest building in the world. 

6. It was commenced by the Roman Emperor 
Flavins Vespasian^ as a memorial of his victories in 
Judea,® but was not completed till the reign of the 
Emperor Domitian.^ Twelve thousand Jewish pris- 
oners reduced to slavery were for years employed 
on the building. 

7. The Coliseum covers five acres of ground, and 
was capable of containing 87,000 spectators. It 
was of an oval shape, 620 feet long, by 573 feet 
broad, and 160 feet high. Its arena was surrounded 
by many tiers of seats. On the first tier was 
placed a kind of ground gallery, with seats for the 
emperor, consuls, senators, and other dignitaries. 

8. The inauguration oi >iJti^ Cci\\sfc\asL ^.^<;ytded an 
opportunity for a display oi m^m^^^x^^^ V^Ss^^^evR. 
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unequalled. There were numerous combats of glad- 
iators. No less than five thousand animals were 
slaughtered within the circuit of the vast building; 
and the show was crowned by the admission of 
water into the arena, and with a great sea-fight, 
in which many of the combatants were killed. 
It was a wild, inhuman spectacle; and yet such 
scenes continued for generations to be the chief 
amusement of the people of Rome — high and low. 
rich and poor. 

9. Gladiators were originally slaves or prisoners 
of war ; but in later times they were often hired 
combatants, who had gone through a laborious edu 
cation in their art, supported at the public cost, 
and instructed by masters resident in colleges. To 
the eternal disgrace of Imperial Rome, it is recorded 
that women sometimes fought in the arena. 

10. After a lapse of eighteen centuries the Coli* 
seum remains a marvel of human labour, and the 
most wonderful monument of Roman magnificence. 
Though in ruins — solitary and desolate — it is still 
grand and imposing. It is recorded that once when 
some pilgrims beheld the Coliseum, one of them 
exclaimed, "As long as the Coliseum stands, Rome 
will stand ; when the Coliseum falls, Rome will 
fall ; and when Rome falls, the world ' " 

11. "I wandered long around it," says one writer, 
" without venturing to enter it. My eyes surveyed 
it with admiration and awe. At length I entered 
within iis precincts. What an astonishing scene! 
There it was, the plae^ ^\v^x% ^ladrntors, martyrs, 

and slaves combated oiv\\\e^oTc^^xvl^^\JvN^vSs.,^\$^\s^ 
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make the blood circulate a little quicker in the veins- 
of some thousands of idle spectators. I thought I 
still heard the roaring of the lions, the sighs of the 
dying, and, what would strike my ears with still 
greater horror, the applause of the Romans. But 
what a change has taken place in this arena ! In 
the middle stands a crucifix erected by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., who conceived the idea of thus saving 
this noble monument by consecrating it." 



Am-pM-the-a-tre, a circular build- 
ing having rows of seats one above 
another 

Aq-ue-ductS, artificial channels for 
conveying water 

A-re-na, open space for combats. 

Con'se-cra.t-ing» making holy. 

Con-suls, chief magistrates. 

Cru-Cl-flx, a cross bearing the figure 
of Christ 



Dlg-ni-ta-ries, men of high posi- 
tion 

Glad-i-a-to-ri-al, prize-fighting. 

In-au-gu-ra-tion, openine 

PaApal, belonging to the Pope. 

Precincts, walls. 

Sen-a-tors, members of the senate or 
parliament. 

Sol-1-ta-ry, lonely. 

StU-pen-dOUS, immense. 



1 Pope, the head (literally the Father) 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

3 Blichael AngelO, a great ItaUan 
sculptor and painter (1474-1564). 

3 Raphael, a great Italian painter 
(1483-1520). 

4 Transfiguration, an event in the 
life of Christ, which took place prob- 
ably on Mount Hermon . His form and 
raiment appeared in supernatural glory, 
and Moses and Elias communed with 
him. (See Matthew xvii. 1-8.) 



5 Vespaslai.— Reigned from 69 till 
79 A. D HebegantheColiseumin72A.D. 

6 Victories in Judea.— Between 
67 and 69 a.d. Vespasian overran Galilee 
and Judea. When proclaimed emperor 
he left the siege of Jerusalem to his son 
Titus, who levelled it with the ground 
in 70 A.D. 

7 Domitian.— Reigned from 81 till 
96 A.D. He was a son of Vespasian, 
and is called '* The last of the twelve 
Caesars." 



SUMMARY.— Rome is caUed " The Seven-hilled City," because it is 
built on hills beside the Tiber. St. Peter's is the largest and grandest 
church in the world. The Vatican is the residence of the Pope. It is- 
said to contain 16,000 apartments. The Royal Palace is on the Quiri- 
nal Hill. The Coliseum, the greatest building in the world, now a 
stupendous ruin, was begun by the Emperor Vespasian. It was ca- 
pable of holding 87,000 spectators. The great amphitheatre was inau- 
g^ated with combats of gladiators with wild beasts. Such. ftTdvvbvt.\a\5A 
were the chief diversion of the Iloman peopVelox ^'OTi'CT^'C\av\5es.. Twjssis^ 
in ruins, the Coliaeum is still cnrand and YHiposvxvtt. 
aso) 14 
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7. THE OLADIATOB. 

[The poem describes one of the combats of gladiators referred to in 
the description of the Coliseum in last lesson. The gladiator is a 
young Dacian captive. He slays the lion, and the emperor offers to 
make him leader of his Dacian host. The youth says that nothing 
can compensate him for his separation from his wife and children; 
and the emperor allows him to return home.] 

1. They led a lion from his den, 

The lord of Afric's sun-scorched plain j 

And there he stood, stem foe of men, 
And shook his flowing mane. 

There's not, of all Rome's heroes, ten 
That dare abide this game. 

His bright eye nought of lightning lacked ; 

His voice was like the cataract 



2. They brought a dark-haired man along. 

Whose limbs with gyves of brass were bound ; 
Youthful he seemed, and bold and strong. 

And yet unscathed of wound. 
Blithely he stepped among the throng. 

And careless threw around 
A dark eye, such as courts the path 
Of him who braves a Dacian's^ wrath. 

3. Then shouted the plebeian crowd, — 

Rung the glad galleries with the sound ; 
And from the throne there spake aloud 

A voice : — " Be the bold man unbound ! 
And, by Rome's sceptre, yet unbowed. 

By Rome, earth's monarch crowned. 
Who dares the bold, the unequal strife, 
Though doomed to death, shall save his life." 

4. Joy was upon t\va.t ^%xVl Ta»SL^ i'wsfc^ 

And thus, wi\i\i \a\jL^vcv% e^^, ^^'s;kfc\kSi\ 
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"Loose ye the lord of Zaara's^ waste, 

And let my arms be free : 
*He has a martial heart/ thou sayest ; — 

But oh ! who will not be 
A hero, when he fights for life, 
For home and country, babes and wife ! 

5. "And thus I for the strife prepare : 

The Thracian ^ falchion to me bring ; 
But ask the imperial leave to spare 

The shield — a useless thing. 
Were I a Samnite's ^ rage to dare, 

Then o'er me would I fling 
The broad orb ; but to lion's wrath 
The shield were but a sword of lath." 

6. And he has bared his shining blade, 

And springs he on the shaggy foe : 
Dreadful the strife, but briefly played ; — 

The desert king lies low ; 
His long and loud death-howl is made ; 

And there must end the show. 
And when the multitude were calm, 
The favourite freed-man took the palm. 

7. "Kneel down Eome's emperor beside !" 

He knelt, that dark man ; — o'er his brow 
Was thrown a wreath in crimson dyed ; 

And fair words gild it now : 
"Thou art the bravest youth that ever tried 

To lay a lion low ; 
And from our presence forth thou go'st 
To lead the Dacians of our host." 

8. Then flushed his cheek, but not ^Itli ^Yvda^ 

And grieved and gloomily «^^^\i^\ 
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"My cabin stands where blithely glide 
Proud Danube's* waters to the sea : 
[ have a young and blooming bride, 

And I have children three ; — 
No Roman wealth or rank can give 
Such joy as in their arms to liva 

9. **Mv wife sits at the cabin door. 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes; 

While tears her cheek are coursing o'er. 
She speaks of sundered ties. 

She bids my tender babes deplore 
The death their father dies ; 

She tells the^e jewels of my home, 

1 bleed to please the rout of Roma 

10. "I cannot let those cherubs stray 

Without their sire's protecting care ; 

And I would chase the griefs away 
Which cloud my wedded fair." — 

Tlie monarch spoke ; the guards obey ; 
And gates unclosed are : 



He's gone I — No golden bribes divide 
The Dacian from his babes and bride ! 



JoysSw 



Bribes, reward. 
Clier^al>8, children 
D©-plore', mourn for. 
Doomed, condemned 
Fal-cMon, a short crooked sword 



Ctyves, fettvs. 
ne-lM^laii, low-born 
Soat, rabble 
Sundered, divided. 
Un-8C&ihed^ unhurt 



^ Dacian, a native of Dada, in Hon- ' armed with the faldiion or short swon) 

gary, which was subdued hj the Empe- of the Thracians (Thrace, in south o( 

ror Trajan in 106 a d I Turkey in EoropeX The Samnitei 

^ 28ara'8 waste, the doBert of ^- . CSamnium, in Italy) were diatinguishfld 

bsn in Africa, of which ihe Uoii \a Yisy \ii«a<:^«o%^Ba.^^ 

*' the lord " \ ^ U(MwS», ^v* ^twX^i^n^^ ^^ts^aik. 

^ TZiradan, Sanmite, two tanxoxia' ^tktop*, ^«Vsi.ei ^^w^ n^wsqi^ "^ 

ciMses of gladiators. The f otmeT we l>viaiv*^'^^ «««»!«,. 




8. VIINICE. 

1. Venice ia one of the wonders of the world. 
It ia built on three lar^e islands and upwards of 
one hundred small ones, in a shallow bay at the 
head of the Adriatic^ Nearly one hundred and 
fifty canals intersect the city, and form its streets. 
The largest of these, called the Grand Canal, in 
the form of the letter S runs through the very 
heart of Venice. 

2. The Grand Canal is crossed by several beau- 
tj£ul stone bridges, which coimecfc VlGft ^Sust^ix*! 
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quarters of the city. Smaller bridges cross the 
other canals in all directions. There are in all three 
hundred and seventy-eight bridges, by means of 
which it is possible to walk to any part of Venice; 
but the usual mode of transit is by means of boats 
called gondolas. 

3. To see the hosts of gondolas passing up and 
down the canals of Venice is a fine sight. They 
are long narrow boats, and are usually painted 
black. The rower, or gondolier, as he is called, 
stands near the stern, and works his oar in a very 
graceful way. As the gondola skims swiftly along, 
he calls out* in Italian, "To the right," "To the left," 
or " Boat ahead," as a warning to other gondolas 
that may be approaching. 

4. From morning till night these gondolas may 
be seen threading their way through the narrow 
water-lanes of the city. Most of the houses rise 
immediately from the canals, or are separated from 
them only by narrow streets. Gaily dressed ladies 
may frequently be seen stepping into a gondola 
from a house or a palace close to a canal. For 
business and for pleasure, the gondola in Venice 
takes the place of the carriage in other cities. 
Venice is therefore a silent city. No sound of wheels 
or of horses' footsteps is heard — ^nothing but the 
cries of the gondoliers as they pass swiftly along. 

5. A large square, called the Piazza of St. Mark, 

is the grand centre of public life in Venice. Here 

on summer evenings all who desire to enjoy the 

fresh air congregate— t\x^ ^xm^ e& well as the 

iumble citizen. TYie ^viexia Sa \5t\^\» ^aA ^^si^. 
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After dark, the Piazza is brilliantly lighted up, and 
the gay scene, made more cheerful with music, con- 
tinues till midnight. 

6. In the Piazza at two o'clock every day a 
curious sight may be seen. At that hour, hundreds 
of pigeons flock to the square, to be fed at the 
expense of the city. The custom is said to have 
had an historic origin. Early in the thirteenth 
century, a Venetian admiral was besieging the island 
of Candia in the Levant.^ In the course of the 
siege, he received important intelligence from the 
island by means of carrier pigeons — intelligence 
which enabled him very soon to capture the place. 

7. Along with the news of his success, he sent 
home to Venice the birds that had been of so much 
service; and, ever since, their descendants have been 
highly esteemed and carefully tended by the citizens. 
The birds nestle in the nooks and crannies of the 
surrounding buildings, and great numbers of them 
are seen in the evening perched over the entrance 
to the Cathedral of St. Mark. 

8. St. Mark's Cathedral is the finest building in 
Venice. It is built of brick, incrusted with richly- 
coloured marble, and the profuse carving is of the 
most exquisite kind. Over the portico there are 
four famous bronze horses, which have had an 
eventful history. Originally they stood in ancient 
Corinth. Thence they were removed by the Romans, 
first to Rome, and afterwards to Constantinople. 
From Constantinople the Venetians carried them to 
Venice. During the wars of the French Revolution,* 
Napoleon had them removed to ^ax\&- ^Ytsset'^'^^ 
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remained for eighteen years, but eventually they 
-were restored to their position on St. Mark's. 

9. The history of Venice can be traced with 
greater accuracy than that of most other great cities. 
It had a very humble origin. It was founded in 
the fifth century by refugees driven from the cities 
of Northern Italy by the barbarous Huns,* who 
crossed the Alps and broke up the Roman Empire. 
The fugitives chose the marshy lagoons at the head 
of the Adriatic for their refuge, because the position 
was too wretched to excite the envy of their con- 
querors, and because it was protected from the main- 
land by a wide tract of muddy shallows. 

10. There, by-and-by, a city arose in the midst of 
the waters, and a new state was founded, which in 
the course of centuries became the most powerful in 
Italy. Venice was long the centre of the commerce 
of Europe. At one time it is said to have possessed 
500 sea-going vessels and 3,000 smaller craft, 
besides a fleet of 45 war-galleys, that maintained 
the supremacy of the republic in the Mediterranean. 

11. The great rival of Venice in those early times 
was the republic of Genoa. For generations the two 
states were deadly and relentless foes. Whenever 
their ships met, in foreign ports or on the open sea, a 
fight was sure to follow. At last Venice triumphed, 
and in the Mediterranean the Queen of the Adriatic 
remained without a rival. Every year, the marriage 
of Venice with the Sea, to which she owed her 
wealth, was commemorated by the Doge ^ (or Duke) 
going forth on Ascension Day^ and dropping a 

golden ring into ttie Xdn.a.XAC,. 
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12. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
however, the power of Venice began to decline. The 
cause of this was the discovery by the Portuguese of 
the sea-route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
commerce of the East no longer passed through the 
Mediterranean, but was carried to Europe over the 
great oceans. Now, however, in consequence of the 
formation of the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean has 
become once more the highway of Eastern commerce. 

1 3. For the last two centuries Venice has ceased to 
hold any prominent place in Europe. In 1814, the 
whole state of Venice was transferred to Austria ; 
but the Venetians did not relish their separation 
from their countrymen, and made repeated attempts 
to achieve their independence. At length, in 1866 
the re-union of Venetia with Italy was effected. 



Ac-CU-ra-cy, truth; exactness. 
Co£L-gre-gate, gather together. 
Cran-nles, holes. 
E-vent^u-al-ly, at last. 
In-crust-ed, covered over. 



JA-gOOUa^, lakes on the coast. 
Ref-U-gees', wanderers; exiles. 
Re-lent-less, unforgiving. 
8u-prem-a-cy, rule ; chief power. 
Tran-sit, conveyance. 



^ Adriatic, the sea that lies between 
Italy and Turkey. The head of it is 
called the Gulf of Venice. 

2 Levant, the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. 

3 French Revolution.— The over- 
throw of monarchy in France in 1789 
led to a long series of wars in Europe. 



* Huns, one of the barbarian hosts 
that overran Europe in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 

5 Doge (DojX the chief ruler of 
Venice. Same word as duke. 

6 Ascension Day, the day which 
commemorates Christ's ascension into 
heaven. 



SUMMABY.—Yemce is built on a number of islands. Its streets 
are canals. The largest is the Grand Canal. The usual mode of 
transit is by means of boats called gon'dolas. The great centre of 
public life is the Piazza of St. Mark. The finest building is St. 
Mark's Cathedral. Venice was founded in the fifth century, by 
refugees who fled from the Huns. In the course of time it became 
the most powerfid state* in Italy. Its decline began after the dis- 
covery of the sea-route to India by the G»ipQ oi GoodHft^^. ta.^sy*. 
Venice was transferred to Austria. Italy xQC«vet^V\.Va.^SSfo, 
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9. KAPLES AND OTHER CITIES OF ITALT 
1. Naples ia beautifuDy situated on the Bay of 
Naples, within sight of the celebrated volcano of 
Mount Vesuvius. The City and the Bay of Naples 
together form one of the loveliest views in 
Europe. The wonderful beauty of the scene has 
given rise to a proverb : " See Naples, and die," The 
population of the city is about 420,000, or double 
that of Rome, It is the largest city in Italy ; but 
from the want of employment and the indolence of 
tie people it swattns viitVi W^aftlias beggars, called, 
in the Italian language, Ittaaarom. 
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2. Mount Vesuvius, which is about five miles 
distant from Naples, rises to a height of nearly 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is one of 
the great volcanoes of the world, and has been noted 
for its eruptions for many centuries. The sides of 
the mountain towards the sea are everywhere 
planted with vines and fruit trees ; but the top is 
a vast mass of black cinders and stones. The 
greatest of all the eruptions was that which occurred 
in the year a.d. 79, when the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, with their inhabitants, were buried 
under masses of lava and ashes. 

3. At the entrance to the Bay of Naples is the 
small island of Ischia, which was visited by a 
terrible and destructive earthquake in July 1883. 
The first shock of the disturbance was felt about 
half-past nine o'clock at night. At first there was 
a low rumbling, threatening noise ; but presently 
this burst forth into a fearful roar, as if heavy artil- 
lery were being discharged in the neighbourhood. 

4. In the next second the houses were rocked 
about like boats on a boisterous sea, and then were 
shaken into fragments. A few, but only a few, 
inmates got out before the crash came. The. vast 
majority lay buried in the ruins. For fifteen sec- 
onds the earth was tossed about by wild upheavals 
in all directions. Many - of the terror-stricken 
inhabitants, fleeing shrieking to the shore, were 
overwhelmed in their flight, and were buried by 
the falling houses, or by the tremendous quantities 
of wreck flung about. The number killed was up- 
wards o{ four thousand. 
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5. Milan, sumamed "The Grand," is the chief 
city of Lombardy. It is the centre of the silk trade, 
and is one of the richest cities in Italy. It possesses 

a magnificent cathedral built of white marble, which 
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the Milanese term the eighth wonder^ of the world. 
Next to St. Peter's at Rome and the Cathedral of 
Seville in Spain.it is the largest church in Europe. The 
interior is the grandest s^eumftuof Gothic architecture 
in the world. It is muc\v gtaiiiet >Ocv«ii 'fe^ ■eiw^Kst. 
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6. In a low-roofed building in the suburbs of 
Milan, once part of a monastery, there may be seen 
painted on one of the walls the celebrated pic- 
ture of the " Last Supper " by Leonardo da Vinci.* 
It represents Christ with his disciples on that event- 
ful night when he 
tells them, " One of 
you shall betray me." 
It is one of the greatest 
pictures ever painted, 
and is well known 
from copies and en 
gravings all over 
Christendom ^ 

7. Florence — The 
Beautiful," as the 
Italians call it^ — in 
the valley of tl e 
Amo, is one of the 
finest of Italian cities 
It is celebrated for its 
palaces and its un 
rivalled arl^treasures. 
The cathedral is a 
splendid building and 
beside it is a famous 
campanile, or bell ikahibo toweb r g* 
tower, built of white marble, and adorned with 
mosaics and statues. Opposite the cathedral is the 
baptistery,' with bronze gates which Michael Angelo 
said were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 

8. Pisa, .seven miles above iVe mcu'Oa. d\ ^-^ iix^'a. 
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is famous for its leaning tower — a bell-tower, 

top story o£ which projects thirteen £eet beyond i 
base. The foundation gave way on one side wh 
the building was in progress ; but by the skill of tj 




architect the tower was safely completed, and it re- 
main? to this day one of the wonders of the world. 
9. Genoa—" The Superb " — stands on the gulf 
of that name. It is the leading commercial city 
and sea-port of Italy ■, and ii \s (ui^Qua, even among 
Italian cities, for ftte monltei asA *(!&% ^ ' 
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its palaces. Genoa has a flourishing university. It 
is also famous as the birth-place of Columbus, the 
discoverer of America. 

10. At Carrara, on the Gulf of Genoa, there are 
the most famous marble quarries in Europe. 
From these quarries the fine white marble is ob- 
tained which is used for statues in all parts of the 
globe. Three thousand persons are employed in the 
quarries of Carrara. 

11. Brindisi, on the south-east coast, near the en- 
trance to the Adriatic, is connected with Paris bv the 
Mont Cenis railway,^ and from it mail steamers sail to 
India by way of the Suez Canal.® English steamers 
are now often seen in the harbour of Brindisi. 



Ar^hi-tect, designer of the building. Foun-da-tion, base ; ground-work. 

Ar-chi-tec-ture. style of building. In-do-lence, idleness. 

BolB-ter-ous, stormy Spec-1-men, example. 

Cel-e-brftt-ed, famous ; well known. : Un-ri-vaUed, having no equal. 

En-gr&y-illgB, printed copies. Up-heav-al, raising of the surface. 



1 Eighth wonder of the world.— 

The ancients reckoned that there were 
"seven wonders of the world," The 
modems call anything very wonderful 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

3 Leonardo da Vinci, a famous 
Italian iiainter ; bom 1452, died 1520 

3 Christendom, the countries of the 
world that have embraced Christianity. 



* Baptistery, a place in which bap- 
tisms are performed. 

6 Mont Cenis Railway, a railway 
that passes through the Mont Cenis 
tunnel— a tunnel 7^ miles long, through 
the Alps between France and Italy. 

« Suez Canal, a canal 90 miles long, 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
Large steamboats pass through it.. 



SUMMARY. — Naples is the largest city in Italy. The population is 
double that of Rome. Mount Vesuvius, the famous volcano, is about five 
miles from Naples. The island of Ischia, at the entrance to the Bay 
of Naples, was visited by a terrible earthquake in July 1883. Upwards 
of 4,000 persons were killed. Milan, called " The Grand," is the chief 
city of Lombardy. Its cathedral, of white marble, is the grandest 
Gothic building in the world. Florence— " The Beautiful" — is cele- 
brated for its palaces and art-treasures. Pisa is famous for its leaning 
tower. Genoa — " The Superb " — is the chief commercial city of Italy. 
Carrara is famous for its white marble quarries. Brindisi ia the termlnua 
of the railway from Paris, and the port iot liv6J«j.\s^ >(jBa%^'KL^^S!»5iu 
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10. TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

1. Turkey in Europe is now bounded on the 
north by the Balkan Mountains. Formerly it ex- 
tended to the Danube, and from the Black Sea te 
the Adriatic. On the south it is bounded by Greece. 
The country is very mountainous. The climate i& 
similar to that of Italy and Spain. Except in the 
highest regions, the winters are mild and the 
summers are very hot. Fruits of the finest quality 
grow in abundance, and the rose is widely cultivated 
for the manufacture of the perfume called attar of 
roses. ^ In the extreme south the olive grows more 
plentifully than any other tree. 

2. Most of the people are employed in agriculture 
and pasturing. The soil is very fertile, but the 
Turks are lazy and unskilful farmers. They carry 
on their operations with the rudest implements and 
in the most old-fashioned ways. The chief products 
are grain, flax, and wool. Manufactures are also 
in a very backward state. In the capital and in 
one or two of the larger towns some silk and fine 
cottons are made ; but as a rule only the most 
common and most necessary articles are manufac- 
tured, and of these the coarsest kinds. 

3. Turkey is an example of a rich country which 
has sunk to the lowest rank among nations, for lack 
of good government and of an industrious and 
intelligent people. Nothing shows the backward 
state of the country more than the absence of 
carriage roads. The produce of the interior l\a& t^ 
be conveyed chiefly on paxik-\i0xs>^^, 

(750) -^5 
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4. The Turks are an Eastern people. They were 
originally wild tribes inhabiting Turkestan^ and the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. Moving south- 
ward, they met with the Arabs, whose Mohammedan^ 
faith they embraced. They became first the allies 
and by-and-by the masters of the Arabs ; and in 
1453 A.D. they crossed to Europe, captured Con- 
stantinople, and made it the centre of Mohammedan 
power. The Turks retain their Eastern dress and 
their Eastern manners and customs. They wear 
turbans, wide trowsers gathered in at the ankle, and 
loose robes made of silk or brocade fastened at the 
waist with a girdle. They do not sit on chairs, 
but on cushions ; and they do not use knives and 
forks, but lift their food from the dish with their 
fingers. 

5. The women hold a much lower place in Turkey 
than among Western nations. When they go out 
of doors, which they do but seldom, they wear a 
long gown which envelops them from head to foot, 
and a long thick veil which is fastened below the 
eyes and conceals the features. The schools are 
attended only by boys. Girls are taught at home. 

6. Strict observance of their religious duties is 
a striking feature of the Turkish character. The 
Turks pray five times a day. From the minarets — 
tall spires with balconies beside the mosques or 
churches — the time for prayer is announced by 
ofiicials called rmiezzins. As soon as the. Turks 
hear the call, they prostrate themselves with their 
faces towards Mecca* — tt\^\x \ioVj ^\fc^ — ^no matter 
where they may be ox iii^\i^^^^^ \a»i^>a^^Tv'^j.^^ 
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The population o£ Turkey includes many races 
besides the Turks. Indeed, the Turks properly so 
called do not form more than one-third of the 
people. Of the remainder, the Greeks are the most 




important. The government is an absolute monarchy,^ 
all power being centred in the Sultan. 

7. Constantinople, the capital of Turkey, has a 
population of about a miWion, OTv^Adwi^ -A -^v-i-m- 
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are Christians and three -fourths Mohammedans. 
The population includes many Greeks, Germans, 
Russians, French, and English; and the part of the 
city in which they live has a Europeaji character. 
The rest of the city is mainly Eastern. In A.D. 328 
it was made the capital of the Roman Empire by 
Constantino the Great,® and since that time it has 
borne his name. 

8. Standing between two continents, Europe and 
Asia, with easy access to the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, the situation of Constantinople is one of 
the most commanding in the world. As a site for 
the capital of a great empire nothing equal to it 
exists anywhere. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that the possession of Constantinople is 
coveted by neighbouring nations, which look for- 
ward to a time when the Turkish rule will come to 
an end. 

9. The city stands on the western shore of the 
Bosporus, the narrow passage between the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Marmora. An arm of the Bos- 
porus, called the Golden Horn, forms the harbour 
of the city, in which ships of all nations may con- 
stantly be seen. The gaily -coloured and gilded 
prows of many of the boats, and the red caps and 
light dresses of the boatmen, make the scene bright 
and picturesque. 

10. Seen from the Bosporus, Constantinople is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world. Its 
dense array of houses rising from the water's edge, 

gardens that peep ou\, \iet^ %sA ^i3sv^T<^, tlie ^eat 
domes of the mosques, suadi ^iJc^^ ^qvxtsJvXr^ \s:\aas5^ 
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that meet the eye everywhere, give the city that 
Oriental aspect which has a special charm for 
travellers. 

11. But the interior of the city is very different. 
It is a perfect labyrinth of winding, steep, dirty 
streets, without names or plan of any kind ; and 
with houses which are for the most part built of 
wood, and present dead walls to the street, light 
and air being, as in all Oriental towns, derived from 
the interior court-yards. 

12. The two principal objects of interest in Con- 
stantinople are the Mosque of St. Sophia and the 
Seraglio. The Mosque of St. Sophia was at first 
a Christian church, built by the Roman Emperor 
Justinian. It is in the form of a Greek cross, and 
took seven and a half years to build. The building 
is enormous. The interior walls and pillars are of 
marble and jasper ; and the floor is mosaic- work of 
marble in many colours, and is covered with the 
richest carpets. All over the building there are 
coloured lamps in thousands. 

13. The Seraglio, or palace of the Sultan, is 
nearly three miles in circumference, and is enclosed 
with lofty walls having gates and towers. The Se- 
raglio includes not only the buildings inhabited by 
the Sultan and his court, but also the public oflSces. 
It presents a confused assemblage of objects — 
houses, domes, trees, and pavilions. The old Se- 
raglio was destroyed by fire about thirty years ago; 
and with it a famous triumphal arch, called the 
" Sublim,e Porte." "Undex \?das» %xe)cv\}afc ^\3lta.Tis used 

to receive petitions and \,o *^x3^d^^ ^\\s.^^ \ V^tv^^ h:^^^^ 
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Sultan's government obtained the name of the 
Sublime Porte, by which it is still mentioned in 
treaties and State papers. 

14. Another object of interest in Constantinople 
is the Grand Bazaar. It is of great extent, form- 
ing, with streets, passages, and fountains, a city in 
itself. Here all the business of the city is trans- 
acted. Bazaars are a special feature of all Eastern 
towns. They contain rows of shops under one roof, 
in the manner of what is called in England an 
arcade; only in the East the fronts of the shops are 
entirely open, so as to display the goods to the 
public. 



Al-lies', friends. 
Bro-cade', flowered silk 
Cov^t-ed, desired 
En-vel-ops, covers 

Im-ple-ments, tools 



Lab^y-rlntll, maze. 
Op-er-a-tion, work. 

O-ri-ent^, Eastern. 
Pa-vU-ions, tent-like buildings. 
Tur-bans, Eastern head-dresses. 



1 Attar of roses.— Called also otto. 
It is the oil extracted from rose-leaves. 

2 Turkestan, a country of Asia, 
north of Persia and Afghanistan. Much 
of it has lately been added to Russia. 

3 Mohammedan, pertaining to Mo- 
hammed, the Arabian prophet; born 
570, died 632 a.d. 

4 Mecca, a city of Arabia. The other 



holy city is Medina— also in Arabia — 
where Mohammed died. 

^ Absolute monarchy, a despotism, 
all power being centred in the monarch 
— in Turkey, in the Sultan. 

^ Constantino the Great, a Roman 
emperor; reigned 323-337 a.d. He 
was first proclaimed at York, where his 
father died in 306 a.d. 



SUMMARY. — Turkey extends from Greece to the Balkan Moun- 
tains. Most of the people are employed in agriculture and pasturing. 
Manufactures are in a backward state. The Turks originally came 
from Turkestan. They captured Constantinople in 1453, and made it 
the centre of Mohammedan power. The;vomen hold a lower place 
than among Western nations. The Turks are very religious. Con- 
stantinople has a splendid position on the Golden Horn, an arm of the 
Bospoinis. The principal objects in it are the Mosque of St. Sophia 
and the Seraglio. 



EXERCISE.— Bravi the Map of Turkey aa 'paQe^^JK 
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U. A TUAEISH HOUSE. 
1 . The houses of the common people in Turkey are 

miserable in the extieme ■, \i\i\. iViwa q£ the wealthy 
elasses are often very luxsmoaa. ?)fe(so.'«Q\s:^ SSvn w^m- 
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side, the house of a Turkish gentleman is not much 
to look ai Most of its windows face toward the 
garden, which is in the open court inside. From the 
street little may be seen to indicate whether the 
owner is a rich man or one in moderate circumstances. 

2. The street itseli is unpaved and dirty, and is 
infested with dogs as snappish as they are lean. 
No servants linger about the door ; but suddenly, at 
a distant cry of Ualvet-var (" Take care"), which is 
repeated many times, a little gate in the wall swings 
back, and a shining black Nubian^ comes out to 
greet his master. The master comes round the 
comer escorted by a couple of servants, who run by 
his side, while he canters along on a miserable, half- 
starved white horse. 

3. The Turk is careless about seeming rich, and 
differs in this respect from the Persian, who likes to 
ride abroad on a fine horse splendidly caparisoned 
and followed by a numerous retinue. There is 
nothing to distinguish a pasha in the streets from 
an ordinary person ; for he dresses with scrupulous 
plainness, and wastes little money on the livery of 
his servants. 

4. He seems to think outward show is mere 
vanity, and that a wise man had better reserve all 
his comfort for his own home, where, being hidden, 
it will excite no envy. That is why the part of a 
Turkish house where male visitors are received offers 
no signs of luxury. There is a divan, with soft 
carpets, and with little tables on which coffee is 
served ; but there is nothing in the way of oriLar 
mentation — no precious knic\L-\Li\«^'8» ol %»:^ >K>si^ 
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5. When a Turk has disposed of his visitors, he 
goes into his harem or women's room to dine or 
to breakfast, first removing his babowches or shoes. 
This custom of taking off one's shoes before entering 
a room is not a religious superstition, but comes of 
the necessity for keeping carpets clean, seeing that 
they fulfil the purposes of chairs, tables, and sofas, 
in other countries. 

G. The rooms of a harem may be furnished like 
Parisian rooms, but custom is stronger than fashion, 
and Turks of both sexes like to recline or to sit cross- 
legged on the fioor. Their carpets are curiously soft 
and thick, and the hangings over the doors shut out 
all draughts and noises. Through the open windows 
that look out on the garden come the scent of roses 
and the hum of bees, mingled with the laughter of 
children who are playing on a well-trimmed lawn 
under the care of dark-eyed Circassian^ nurses. 

7. The mistress of the harem — the " great lady," 
to give her her full title — dresses now-a-days much 
like an English or a French lady, though she has some 
gorgeous Turkish costumes which she dons on state 
occasions, such as the chaZvas, when she entertains 
other ladies. "Chalva" means a cake, but it has come 
to designate a party at which that dainty is eaten; 
just as we say " tea " for tea-party in England. 

8. When a Turkish lady gives a chalva, her hus- 
band is excluded from the harem. The guests begin 
to arrive towards six o'clock, accompanied by their 
maid-servants and negroes, carrying lanterns, and 
bringing their cKildreii ^\\)cv iV^xa.. Closely muflSed, 

they divest themselv^a oi ^Ct^^vc \i^j;^\iRJw^ \s>. ^ssi 
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ante-roora, and put on delicate satin slippers, which 
they have brought with them in bags. 

9. The reception-rooms are brilliantly lighted up 
with pink wax-candles, and scented with fragrant 
pastilles. There is no kissing or hand-shaking 
between the hostess and her guests, but each lady 
as she comes in lifts her hand gracefully to her 
heart, her lips, and her brow ; which means, " I am 
devoted to you, with heart, mouth, and mind." This 
mode of salutation, when smilingly performed, is 
very pretty and graceful. 

10. The greetings being ended, the company seat 
themselves on chairs, if there be any French or 
English ladies present : if not, they betake them- 
selves to the cushions and carpets ; while the chil- 
dren go off all together to be regaled and to romp 
in some other room. Cigarettes, coffee, and sweet- 
meats are handed round ; and while these things are 
being discussed, the ladies are bound to pay one 
another compliments about their respective dresses, 
which are sure to be most sumptuous, and, indeed, 
are sometimes worth a fortune. 

11. The proper costume of Turkish women con- 
sists of a long tunic with open sleeves, and of a 
pair of wide trowsers ; and when these articles are 
of costly stuff, embroidered, laced, and covered with 
jewels, they produce a rare effect. After coffee, 
dancing-girls are introduced ; and the performances 
of the native dancing-girls, with their fantastic 
music, are much appreciated. 

12. After the evening: has been more or less 
agreeably spent amidst tliese pa;st\«\e^ ^x^^m ^^tvn'sc^^- 
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tion, it is the lady of the house who gives the signal 
for her guests to retire. This she does by clap- 
ping her hands and exclaiming, Chalva yel ; that is, 
" Bring in the cake." At once the maid-servants 
hurry off to fetch the delicacy ; and soon a very 
fragrant, creamy, and spongy pudding is produced: 
which having been honoured as it deserves, silver 
basins full of rose-water are carried in for the guests 
to wash their hands in ; and then the party is at 
an end. 

13. A very quaint form of salutation speeds the 
parting guest. As each lady comes up to express 
her thanks for the pleasant evening she has enjoyed, 
the hostess answers sweetly, " How happy I am that 
it is all over ;" — which ambiguous utterance only 
means, " How happy I am that no accident has be- 
fallen any of us during this delightful evening." 



The Pall MaU Gazette. 



Am-blg-u-ous, doubtful. 
Ca-par-i-soned, harnessed 
Dl-van', a room. 
Pan-tas-tlc, wUd ; odd. 
Xnick-knacks, small ornaments. 
Pa-sha', government officer. 



Pas-tiUes', aromatic perfrunes. 
Ret-i-nue, train of attendants 
ScrH-pu-lOUS, careful. 
Sump-tu-oufi, splendid. 
Su-per-sti-tlon, belief. 
Tu^C, loose frock. 



1 Nubian, a negro ; a native 
Nubia, in the east of Africa. 



of I 3 Circassian, belonging to arcassia, 
I a country south of the Caucasus. 



SUMMARY. — Turkish houses are generally miserable, but those ot 
the wealthy are often very luxurious. There is, however, no outside 
show. The windows look out on the garden, which is in the open 
court inside. The Turk is careless about seeming rich. The divan, in 
which male visitors are received, is furnished with soft carpets and 
little coffee tables, but with no ornaments. The rooms of the harem 
m&y be furnished in Pariaia.n. st^l^, Wt ^^.TvecallY the Turkish style of 
carpets and cushions prevaala. TVv^ " ^^?».\. \^l'' ^\ '^^>Ma5K«BSL^^s&r 
times entertains her irienda at a clidlua VjisCfe.^ ^^»s?^iV 
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12. EOUIIANIA, SEEVIA, AND MONTENEGEO. 

1. These three States obtained complete indepen- 
dence by the Treaty of Berlin.^ They had previ- 
ously been tributary to Turkey. 

2. RouMANiA is now a kingdom, comprising the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, north of the 
Danube. These provinces used to be called the 
" Danubian Principalities." They got rid of the 
Turkish yoke with the help of Russia. 

3. Roumania is, in fact, a continuation of the 
rich pastoral plains of Russia. It rears vast 
numbers of horses and cattle, which are a great 
source of wealth to the country. Moldavia has 
extensive and valuable forests ; but Wallachia is a 
treeless and flat country, except in the north, where 
the huge wall of the Carpathians separates it from 
Hungary. On the banks of the Danube there are 
vast swamps, frequented by myriads of water-fowl. 

4. The Roumanians or Wallachs are a mixed race. 
In their language, three-fourths of the words are de- 
rived from ancient Latin. Crime of every sort is rare 
among them. Their religion is that of the Greek 
Church, and education is free and compulsory. The 
peasants' houses are made of branches woven and 
covered with clay and thatch. The capital Is 
Bucharest. Jassy is the chief town in Moldavia. 

5. Servia, which lies south of the Danube, has, 
like Roumania, also been made a kingdom. It is a 
mountainous and well-watered country. A great 
part of Servia is covered with dense forests of oak^ 
chestnut, and fruit trees, wl\ie\v ^i"^^ \^^ Vikss^w^ 
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and fruit. A very small portion of the land is 
under tillage, and the favourite occupation of the 
people is the rearing of cattle. 

6. The Servians are an intelligent and brave 
people. The capital, Belgrade, on the Danube, is 
strongly fortified. It is the meeting-place of the com- 
merce of Austria with that of the Balkan Peninsula. 

7. Montenegro (" black mount " ) is a wild and 
rugged country in the west of Turkey. Though not 
so large as the county of Norfolk, it is an indepen- 
dent State. The country is covered with moun- 
tains, some of which reach a height of 9,000 feet 
Under the Treaty of Berlin, it received an exten- 
sion of territory which gives it access to the sea. 

8. The Montenegrins, who are of the Servian race, 
are the Highlanders of the Turkish peninsula. They 
are a brave and freedom-loving people, but they are 
still only half civilized. The chief occupations of the 
people are farming, pasturing cattle, and fishing ; but 
they are always ready for war, as every man carries his 
rifle and his pistols with him on all occasions. There 
are no towns. Cetigne, the capital, is only a village. 



Com-pul-so-ry, imperative. 
Ex-ten-Sion, enlargement. 
Myr^l-ads, vast numbers. 



Ter-ri-to-ry, land. 
TU-lage, cultivation. 
Yoke, bondage. 



1 Treaty of Berlin. — Between I of the Great Powers, concluded in 
Russia and Turkey, with the approval 1 1878. 



SUMMARY. — Koumania, Servia, and Montenegro were made in- 
dependent by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). Koumania and Servia are 
now kingdoms. The capital of Romnania is Bucharest ; and of Servia, 
Belgrade. Montenegro ^s »• nio\m\a*mQi>aa «»\».\», ^sA *^w. ^^wai>;J«. •«». the 
fi^hlanders of the T\ir\dsVi penVnsviVa.. 




13 GREECE 

1. The surface of Greece is marked by numer- 
ous mountain chains, which break up the country 
into a thousand valleys. Thus, though a large area 
is unsuitable for cultivation, fortunately the countiy 
is well watered, and the valleys are fertile in a 
high degree. The diversity of hill, valley, and plain 
contributes largely to the picturesque character of 
the scenery, while at the same time it accounts for 
the remarkable variety of agricultural products. 

2. Com, olives, grapes, citrons, currants, etc, bear 
witness to the fertility of the land. Cattle, sheei^^ 
and goats abound in the plains ■, a,"iv4 'Oci^ "^^c^sa-Oiissa. 
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of honey is probably as great as it was in ancient 
times. Among the productions of Greek agriculture 
the most important article of commerce is the cur- 
rant, the quantity of land under cultivation for 
currants being nearly 40,000 acres. 

3. The currant vine appears to flourish nowhere 
except on the shores of the Morea^ and in some of 
the Ionian Islands.^ It is most abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Corinth, from the 
name of which the word " currant" is derived. The 
currant crops are gathered in August, and there is a 
ready market for all that can be produced. The 
trade is increasing, and, in fact, is one of the most 
healthy branches of national industry. 

4. Throughout Greece education is universal. In 
the very humblest walks of life one will often meet 
with educated men. This culture among all classes 
has created an intelligent form of patriotism such as 
is scarcely found in any other country. The Greek 
is proud of his country's history, and believes that 
Greece is destined again to be a leading nation in 
Eastern Europe. 

5. The people of Greece still speak their ancient 
tongue, though it has been subject to corruptions, 
and has shared to some extent the fate of Latin in 
Western Europe. Latin has been practically dead 
for centuries, but Greek has never been a dead lan- 
guage.^ It has been spoken in every age — by every 
Greek, in fact, who has not bowed in spirit to the 
Turk. It has been retained by men of science and 
in the universities •, and \\» lasva a\^o had. the advan- 
tage of being pxeaexNed m ^QVia\a5i\» xisa \s^ Sisi& 
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patriarchs and priests of the Eastern or Greek 
Church. 

6> Year by year the Academy of Athens con- 
ducts a competition in poetry, and gives a prize to 
the poet whose production is considered the most 
noteworthy for originality and the best calculated to 
restore the language to its original purity. The day 
fixed for the formal winding up of the competition 
is the 25th of March, the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of Greek independence. 

7. On that day the whole of Athens is excited ; 
every class of society displays equal eagerness : the 
cafes and bazaars are deserted ; the open places are 
filled by the crowd, which gesticulates, shouts, and 
argues with the warmth natural to the race. After 
reading a report on the several productions in the 
competition, the president announces the name of the 
winner, congratulates him on behalf of the nation, 
and sets a laurel crown on his brow. The crowned 
poet, when he quits the meeting, is received by the 
acclamations of the multitude, and is borne off* to 
his home almost as it were in a triumph. 

8. The capital of Greece is Athens, which lies 
five miles from the coast. It was the most cele- 
brated city of ancient Greece, and produced some of 
the most famous sculptors, poets, and orators the 
world has ever seen. It abounds with splendid ruins, 
which remain to tell of its ancient glory. The 
Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, is a rocky eminence 
overhanging the town. On its summit are the ruins 
of the Parthenon, one of the most famous temples 
of ancient Greece. 

(760) \^ 
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9. Near it is Mars' Hill, on which St. Paul* 
deliyeied his celebrated address to the AtheniaDs. 
Surrounded by the stately temples and monuments 
of pagan pomp and superstition, he thus addressed 
the multitude around him : " Ye men of Athens,* I 
perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious 




[very religious]. For as I passed by, and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, To THE UNKNOWN GoD, Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare i unto you. God 
th&t made the world and. a\\ tbm^ therein, seeing 
that he is Lord ol 'hftaveu koS. eaxfti, isj-SisSisi ts^ 
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in temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands, as though he needed any thing, 
seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things." 

10. In modern times, Greece was conquered by 
Turkey, and was oppressed by her for many years. 
At last, after a war for independence, she was 
acknowledged as a kingdom in 1829. Greece is 
now a constitutional monarchy^ under King George I., 
second son of the King of Denmark, and brother 
of Alexandra, Princess of Wales. The population of 
Greece is estimated at nearly two million ; but there 
are other two million of Greeks scattered over the 
neighbouring countries. 



Ac-cla-ma^tlons, shouts of joy 

All-lll-yer^«a-ry, yearly return. 

Con-grat^u-lates, wishes joy to 
Con-trlb^Utes, helps ; adds 
Cknr-mp^tlOIUI, impurities ; decay. 
DeB^tined, intended; fated 



Dl-ver^sl-ty, variety. 
Qes-tlC-ll-lates, makes motions or 
Pa%an, heathenish. [gestures. 

Pa-trl-archs, heads of the Church. 
Pa-tri-Ot-lBin, love of country. 
Froc-la-ma-tion, public declaration. 



^ Morea, the sonthem part of Greece, 
which is a peninsula. 

s Ionian Mes, a group of isles off 
the west coast of Greece. 

'Dead langoagre, a language no 
longer spoken, though it is still used in 
books. 

4 St. Panl, the apostle to the Gen- 



tiles, and author of most of the epistles 
in the New Testament 

6 "Te men of Atbens/' etc.— See 
Acts xvii 22-25. 

6 Constitutional monarchy, a 
government in which the power of the 
sovereign is limited by that of the 
parliament. 



SUMMARY, — Mountain chains break up Greece into numerous 
fertile and well- watered valleys. Cattle, sheep, and goats are reared ; 
and the Aoil yields com, olives, grapes, citrons, and ciurrants. Cur- 
rants abound most near Corinth, which gave its name to the fruit. 
Education is universal. The ancient Greek tongue is still in use. 
There is a yearly competition in poetry in the Academy of Athens, the 
capital. That city abounds with splendid ruins, such as the Parthenon, 
on the summit of the Acropolis. Near it is Mars' Hill, on which St. 
Paul addressed the Athenians. For many years Greece was subject 
to Turkey. She achieved her independence in 1829. 

EXERCISE.— Drwvi the Map oj Greece w. po^et^Jv* 
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1. LATITUDE AMD lOHGITimE. 
L On Hapa and Olobm llnei ars drawn for tlie parpoee of Dxtsg 
tha position of places. 

1. Here is a map of the E&Btem Hemisphei'e. You see two sets of 
lines drawn on it — the one set from east to west, and the other set 
troni north to south, or from Pole to Pole. 

2. Both aeta of linea are neceasacy, becauHe the croBsing- of two linen 
is required to fix n point. 

called Parallels at 




L They are called ParaUels, because they are all parallel to the 
Equator, — the line drawn round the middle of the Earth and divid- 
ing it into two equal hemispheres. 

2. Places north of the Equator are in North Latitude ; places south 
of the Equator are in South Latitude. 



3. Tbe llneB drawn from Kortb to Bonth are called Merldlaoa or 
Unes of Longitude. 

I. They are called Meridians, or mid-day lines, because every place 
on one of these lines has the Sun at its highest point (or baa noon) at 
the same time. StocWwAm and G»^ T^iwu are on the aame MeridiaD ; 
Utat is to say, it is 12 o'c\oc\[ at WCn ?■»«»», a.T.4aN.f4i!r3-ij\M54 between 
them, at the same laomerA. 




2. The First Meridian on Ei^liah maps is supposed to pass through 
nreenwioh Obnervatoiy. la French mapa the First Meridiao paeses 
thtoagh Paris. In American maps the j. 
First Meridian paesea through Waah- 
ington. 

3. Ab our First Meridian ia that of 
Greenwich, places east Df Greenwich 
are in East Longitude ; places west (if 
Greenwich are in West Longitude. 

i. Latitude and Longitude lire mea-l 
Eured, not in mllGB, but In degrees. 1 
OT parti of a circle. 

1. Every circle, no matter how large 
or how small, is supposed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called duress. 
The distance al the Equator trom each * 

ot the Poles is quarter of a circle, or mebidians. 

90 degrees. A point midway between the Equator and the North 

Pole ia on the 45th degree of North Latitude (briefly, 45° N. lat.). 

2. A degree contains 60 minutes. 
The position of a place midway 
between the 45th and 46th degrees 
of North Latitude is said to be 45" 
Sff N. Ut. A minute contains GO 
seconds. Degrees and minutes are 
aU that are usually given. 

3. Hie distance, eastward or west ' 
ward, of the Fiiet Meridian on one 
side of the globe, to the same Me 
ridian on the other side, is half a 
circle, or 180 d^rees. A place mid 
way between Greenwich and the 
other side of the globe is in 90° E. ^ 
long, on the one side, or in 90° W. long, on tli« other, 

4. New York is on the 74th degree of West Longitude (briefly, 74" 
W. long.), Calcutta is between the 88th and 89th degrees of Baat 
ijongitude (exactly 88" SffE, long.), 

5. In order to flz the poBltlon of a. plaee, botb Its Latitude anA iU 
Longitude mnst 1>e glTen. 

For example, Cape Town and Stockholm are in nearly the same 
Longitude— 18° E. ; but Cape Town is in 33° 40' 8, lat,, while Stock- 
holm is in Sff' Eff N, lat. Theoro8BmxolftwVB'aXM«a«>:i*sa*''^«™*-\ 
ivbich marka the exact poiltion oE iVve ^W:e. 
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6. Oiyen the Latitude and the Longitude of any place, we can find 
its position on the Map or the Globe. 

If we are asked what place is 36° KX N. lat. and 5® 2fy W, long., we 
turn to a map and find that it is Gibraltar. Other examples : — 

22** SC/ N. lat., 88" 80' B long Calcutta. 

40° 46' N. lat , U° (f W. long New York. 

37** 48' S. lat., 145** 0' E. long Melbourne. 

35** 0' S. lat., 56° 0* W. long Montevideo. 



7. Latitude and Longitude enable the sailor to steer his course 
over the ocean. 

1. It is by Latitude and Longitude that the sailor tracks his way 
over the pathless ocean. Perhaps he is in the middle of the Atlantic 
and wishes to steer for Bristol. How does he find out in what direc- 
tion to go ? 

2. He opens out his chart, and he finds that Bristol is in 51** 58' N. 
lat., 2° Z(y W. long. But he cannot reach that point unless he knows 
also the Latitude and the Longitude of his present position. 



8. Latitude is found by obserying the height above the horizon of 
the Sun by day, or of the Pole Star by night 

1. To find the Latitude during the day, the seaman ascertains, by 
means of an instrument, how many degrees the Sun at noon is above 
the horizon ; and with the help of tables which tell him the position 
of the Sun with reference to the Equator for every day in the year, 
he is able to calculate the Latitude very exactly. 

2. To find the Latitude by night, he observes the Pole Star. That 
star is directly over the North Pole. When we are at the Equator, 
that star appears to rest on the horizon. For every d^ree that we 
travel north from the Equator, the Pole Star will rise one degree above 
the horizon. If the mariner finds that the Pole Star is 32 degrees 
above the horizon, he knows that he is in 32° N. lat. 



9. Longitude is found by noting the diiference between the time 
at a particular place and the time on a Greenwich chronometer. 

1. The mariner carries with him a chronometer or time-keeper, set 
exactly to Greenwich time ; and he knows to allow 15** of longitude 
for every hour of difference between his time and Greenwich time. 

2. If at noon he finds the Greenwich chronometer pointing to four 
o'clock, he knows that he is (4 x 15) 60** west of Greenwich. His posi- 
tion, therefore, is 32° N. lat., 60** W. long. Looking at his chart of the 
Atlantic, he finds that he is just one degree east of the Bermudas, and 
that to sail to Bristol Vie mus^ €>\Aec «a&\. ^xid a little north (N.E.E.). 

His mariner's compass bYiov?s "Vvycq. ^YvKt^ xisstfOa. \& «sA ^V^st^^ ^isbs^ ia^ 
and then the course wbicYi Vie xouait \aJfeft Na ^«a. 
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2. DAT AND NIGHT 

1. The Earth spins round on its axis once In 24 hours. This Is 
the Earth's Daily Rotation. 

1. We do not feel or observe this motion of the Earth, because we 
and eveiything on the Earth's surface are carried round with it. We 
are aware of motion only by contrast with objects that are at rest. 

2. A traveller in a railway train is unconscious of its motion as long 
as he fixes his eyes on objects inside the carriage. But let him look 
out of the windows and he will see trees, fields, houses, and men com- 
ing into sight and passing away every moment. Then he knows that 
he is moving, and that at a very rapid rate. 

3. It is exactly the same with the motion of the Earth. We cannot 
tell that the Earth moves by looking at the things on its surface; but 
we can tell that the Earth moves by looking at the Sun and the stars. 

4. The Sun seems to move daily across the sky from east to west ; 
but it is really the Earth that turns roimd from west to east on its 
axis — an imaginary line joining the poles. 

5. In the early morning the Sun is in the east. If we watch the 
eastern sky at sunrise, we may see the orb of the Sun coming into 
view. At noon the Sun is high up in the heavens ; in the evening it 
sinks toward the western horizon ; and at sunset it dips below it. 

6. At sunset the Earth has turned round, so that in looking at the 
Sun we are, as it were, looking uphill, or up the slope of the Earth, to 
the Sun. It is this slope that causes the long shadows of evening. 

7. Rotation means wheel-like motion ; from Latin rota, a wheel. 

2. The Earth's daily rotation Is the cause of Day and Night 

1. The Sim is always shining ; but as the Earth is round like a ball, 
only one half of it can •-'^'uZ^Tn 

receive the light at a ■■ ''llttf^^^ '^KtKL^ 

time. When one side is l iLJWi [^S ^ \ \y'' \^'^\ 

lighted by the Sun, the 'MUKar ,^d^\ 

other side is in dark- ^^ \ a 

2. If the Earth did ^^ J^ 
not spin round on its "^^ 
axis, one half of it would ;:$<i:;. || 
be always in the light, 'i^^" 
and the other half al- '''^^lklM\ '-^^^^S^ 
ways in darkness. Hold ''""' 

up a ball before a candle, and it will be seen that if the ball be kept 
quite still, the light of the candle will fall on one side only ; but that 
if the haU be turned round, every pwrt. oi \\. VJ^\3fe\«gcisft^Ssv\NnKv. 
It 18 the same with the Earth in its Te\8kt\on.\iO VJQft^^«!k.. 
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3. When our side of the globe is toward the Sun it is Day with us, 
and when our side of the globe is turned away from the Sun it is 
Nigkt with us. When it is midday in England, it is midnight in New 
Zealand. 



3. Sunrise is the beginning of Day; Noon is the middle of Day; 
Sunset is the end of Day. 

1. When a place first comes within sight of the Sun, it is swvriie at 
that place. When the Sun is highest in the heavens, it is no(m or 
midday. When the place is just going out of sight of the S\m, it is 
sunset at that place. 

2. The time the Earth takes to make one rotation is strictly one day ; 
but the name Day is commonly applied to the time between simrise 
and sunset, and the name Night to the time between sunset and sun- 
rise. Midday is twelve o'clock noon. Midnight is twelve o'clock at 
night. Between midnight and midday are morning and forenoon; 
between midday and midnight are afternoon and evening. 



4. All places have not Sunrise at the same time. 

1. Places east of London have sunrise sooner than London ; places 
west of it, later. Berlin, for example, sees the Sun rise about 50 
minutes sooner than London, and Penzance sees it about 22 minutes 
later. Sunrise is constantly travellmg round the globe from east 
to west on the one side, while sunset is travelling round it on the 
other. 

2. As each part of the Earth's surface describes a circle in 24 hours, 
and a circle contains 360 degrees, it follows that 15 degrees pass under 
the Sun in 1 hour, or 1 degree in 4 minutes. A place 15 degrees 
(675 miles) west of London has noon 1 hour later than London ; a 
place 30 degrees west, 2 hours later; and so on. New York is 75 
degrees west of London ; therefore the Sun rises at New York 5 hours 
(75 X 4 minutes) later than at London. Thus Day and Night are con- 
stantly chasing each other round the globe. 



6. The same place has not Sunrise at the same time all the 
year round. 

1. In the end of May, for example, the Sun rises in England about 
four o'clock in the morning ; in the end of November it does not rise 
till half -past seven. In May it does not set till nearly eight o'clock, 
evening ; in November it sets about four in the afternoon. 

2. This difference is caviaed \i7 \hft eV^Tv^ of the Earth's position 
in its annual motion TO\md \.Vv© ^\«i. 'YJ^Kia \a ^t;:s^s^^ \ss. \bsss*k 

Xfeason. 
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3. THE SEASONS. 

L The Earth moves round the Sun in a ilzed path or orbit 
This motion is called the Earth's Annual Revolution. 

1. Besides spinning round on its axis, the Earth is at the same time 
sweeping through space in a yearly journey round the Sun. 

2. One, two, three, four, five ! While you have been counting these 
five beats — ^five seconds — you have been carried through space more 
than one hundred miles ! The Earth is constantly flying round the 
Sun with a speed so great that for every breath we draw we advance 
on our way forty or fifty miles ! 

3. It is because of its yearly joiumey round the Sun that we call the 
Earth a planet, or a wandering star. But it does not wander in an 
irregular course. It travels round the Sun in a fixed path called 




Its orbit. This orbit is not a circle. It is an oval or egg-shaped 
fig^ure called an ellipse; and the position of the Sun is not in the 
middle of it. The Earth is nearer to the Sun at one season than at 
another. 

2. One Revolution of the Earth occupies 366 days ; that is, one 
year. Every fourth year contains 366 dasrs. 

The Earth occupies 365^ days in its joiumey round the Sun. One 
journey makes a year. Instead of reckoning 365^ days to a year, we 
reckon to it only 365 days. In four years the four quarters left out 
make another day, and we reckon 366 daya \a et^cx^ Vsva*Cc^.^«»£^Ni^s^^s^ 
18 therefore c&lled Leap Year. 
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3. There are four Beasons of the year— Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter. 

1. Summer is the hottest season, winter is the coldest. Spring comes 
between winter and summer; then the days are constantly growing 
warmer. Autimm comes between summer and winter ; then the days 
are constantly growing colder. 

2. In summer the days are long and the nights short ; in winter the 
days are short and the nights long : in spring the length of the days 
increases, and in autmnn it decreases, as the season advances. 

3. The middle of simmier in the British Isles is June 22,— the 
longest day. The middle of winter is December 21 — the shortest 
day. The middle of spring is March 20, and the middle of autumn 
is September 22 : on these days, day and night are equal. 

4. When it is summer in England it is winter in New Zealand, on 
the other side of the globe. 



4. The change of the seasons is caused by the Earth's annual 
revolution round the Sun, and by the slope of the Earth's axis. 

1. The Earth's yearly motion would not by itself cause the change 
of seasons. It is not the nearness of the Earth to the Sun that causes 
summer. In fact the Earth is nearer to the Sun in the winter than in 
the summer of the Northern Hemisphere. (See figure on page 249.) 

2. The chief cause of the difference between one season and another 
is that the Earth's axis (the line on which it turns) is not straight up 
and down in relation to the Sun's rays, but is inclined or sloping. 

3. If the Earth's axis were straight up and down (perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit), the Sun would always be directly overhead at 
the Equator; day and night would always be of the same length, anil 
there would be but one season in the year. The Earth and the Smi 
would always appear thus : — 

The true relation of 
the Earth to the Sun 
is shown in the figure 
on next page. 

4. The effect of turn- 
ing either pole toward 
the Sun is to make 
the region around that 
pole receive the Sun's 
rays more directly 
than the other. But 
the more directly the 

Sun's rays are received, ttie "moxe ol VSassa. iiSi qiil ^ ^^sgl ^s^^AKft^Qjod 

the hotter it is. 
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G. A gardan tb&t Blopea tovtkrd the Kmth— that |g, toward the Sun 
— reoeivea more warmth than a gardea that Blopos toward the north. 
The slope of the 
£!arth'fi axifl causea 
the same part of the 
Earth to be more di- 
rectly under the Sua 
at one period of the 

5. In the Nortbem 
Hnnuner, the Hortii 
Pole of the Earth la 
tnmed toward the 

L The Northern Hemisphere therefore receiYoa the Sim's rays more 
directly than the Southern. The days are long and warm, and die 
region around the NortJi Pole has do night for several weeks tcgetber. 
Then the ' ' midnight Sun " ma; be seen in the far North. 

2, The circle a? is „ / 

now directly under ; 
the Sun, and the apace ■ 
a b Blopea toward it. ■ 
The point a is at the '. 
same distance from E '. 
(the Equator) that/is - 
from N (it is 23i de- '■'■ 
grees, or nearly 1600 iliili.MIiJ'IIIIIiiirjgy' 

miles). It is liie moat :,' 

northerly point that ;; 

comes directly mider ;; 

the Sun. The circle " 

passing through it (a bummer is thb hokth abi 

g) je called the Tropic 

of Cancer, The circle b/iMtbe Arctic Circle. 

6. In tbe Hortlwm Tintar, Uia Nortb Pols of t&a Buth la turned 
away from tha Sun. 

1. The Northern Hemiaphere then receives the Son's rays more 
obliquely than tbe Southern, The days are cold and ahort, and tha 
region around the North Pole has no day for several weeks together. 

2. The circle e A is now directly under the Son, and the spaoe a b, 
which in summer received the Sun'a rays dirootly, now slopes away 
from the Sun, and receives tbe Sun's rays obliquely. The point e i* 
UteniaH(southorIypointthati»moafliiaiii^\aAssi'ao»%«s- "SS.'^.** 
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far from B aa i ia from S, or as / from N (23^ degrees, or 1600 milw). 
The (urcle e ft u the Tropic of C^jrioom j and d • is the Antarctic tStde. 

h 

T In Spring and tn 
Antnnm botb FoIib 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\'.\'.\ tuic* from tbe SniL 

Therefore both 
rSSt...- Hemispherea receive 

the Sun'a rays in the 

same way; the tern 

i^IIII"!!!,' peratuTB towards both 
"!!llii!;!; poles is nearly the 
;;;;;;;;;;;; same; and day and 

night are of the same 

IB SOUTH length — 12 hour« each 
— all over the world. 

& Tlie points in Its orbit which ths Eutb reacbeB at HidBmnma: 
and KQdwlnter are called the Solstlcea (ann-Btandtng points). 

1. They are bo called because then the Sun appears t« 
lai'i^^j. stand still. BO that several successive days are of the same 

I length. Solstice means sun-standing; — from Latin aol, 
im; ato, I stand 

2. The Summer solstice is reached on June 22nd ; that 
s the longest day in the northern year. The Winter 

solstice is reached on December 31st ; that is the shortest 
day in the northern year. 

i. The points which the Earth reaChM In tha mlddls 
f Spitng and of Aatimm are caQed the Gqulaozei 
(eqiul-nlgtit points). 

L They are so called because then day and night are 
equal. Equinox means equal-night; from Latin tquvi, 

2. The Sprii^ equinoi occurs on March 20th; the 
Autumn equinoi on September 22nd 



UX The Earth li divided Into ftrs sectlona, called 
zoneB or belts— the Torrid Zone, the two Temperate, 
d the two FTlgId Zones. 

.. This division is made by the four circles already 
named — the ArcticCi.Tc\eA''*'^fWio£ Cancer, the Tropic 
of Capricorn, 6.-nd ttie Kn.\,MiiOu; CoAa. 
2 The ujne eiioixDdiii6lSQrtti'*<^«'»'*»'^«*^"**<c^ 
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Zone ; that aroninl the South Pole ia the South Frigid Zone. FripJ 

mBBjia frozen or very 

cold. 

3. The Zone in the 
middle of the Earth ie 
the Torrid Zone. Torrid I 
lueaiiB burning, ood that I 
ia the hottest pari; of the " 
jlobe. Between the 
Torrid and the NoHih I 
Frigid La the North I 
Temperate Zone. Be- f 
tween the Torrid and | 
the South Frigid ie 
South Temperate Zi 

4. The temperate 
giotis yield the food and I 
contain the anini ale m 
useful to man; and they I 
are heat suited by ch- ' 
niate and soil for human habitation and for carrying on industrial and 
conunprelal ptirauits. 

11. The difference In the warmth of the Zones is due to the lonnd- 

ness or the £artll. 

1. If we hold a Sat board upright before a, fire, it receives much 
more heat than when we incline it away from the fire ; in the former 
case more rays fall on a given space than in the latter. It is the same 
with the Earth. The Equator receives the Sun's rays directly; but 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres slope away from the Equa- 
tor, and receive fewer and fewer rays as the Polea are approacliefl. 
That is why the hottest part of the Eartii ia near the Equator, and 
the coldest paris are toward the Poles. 

2. If one half of the globe, inatoad of being a hemisphere, ware b 
flat surface, it would measure over 13,000 miles across the middle, and 
the Sun's raya would fall perpendicularly on every part of it. The 
Sun'a rays do not slant or alopa. It is the surface of the Earth that 
slopes, causing the shadows of objects to fall toward the north on one 
aide of the Torrid Zone, and toward the south on the other. 
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Aar Biveb, (ahr). 

Acrop'olis. 

Adriat'ic. 

Ajac'cio (aja^aio). 

Al'byn. • 

Alham'bra. 

Al'pine Chain. 

Alps. 

Alsace'. 

Al'torf. 

Am'sterdam. 

Ant'werp. 

Ap'enniiies. 

Ara'bians. 

Archan'gel. 

Archiperago. 

Arc'tic. 

Ar'no River. 

Astrakhan'. 

Ath'ens. 

Athe'nians. 

Atlan'tic. 

Ans'tria. 

Aus'trians. 

Austro-Hunga'rian. 

Az'ov Sea. 

Ba'dek. 

Balear'ic Islands. 

Bal'kan Mountains. 

Biil'kan Peninsula. 

Bal'tia 

Barcelo'na. 

Bas'eL 

Baei'il's Island. 

Bava'ria. 

Beh'ring Strait (Jbai'ring). 

Bel'gium. 

Bel'gians. 

Bel'grade. 

Be/gen (g hard). 
Berlin'. 
Berne. 



Bis'cay, Bay of. 

Black Forest. 

Black Sea. 

Blanc, Mont (blong). 

Blen'heim (blen'itn). 

Bohe'mia. 

Bonifac'io, Str. of Qwni- 

faifsvo). 
Bordeaux' (bordaf), 
Bom'holm (Jbom'hom). 
Bos'porus. 
Both'nia, Gulf of. 
Boulogne' {boolon^. 
Brem'en. 
Brest. 

Brin'disi (breen'disee). 
Brit'ain, Great. 
Brit'ish. 
Brit'ish Isles. 
Brit'ons. 
Brit'tany. 
Broek (6r6dfc). 
Bru'ges (broo'jess). 
Brus'sels. 

Bu'cbarest (boo'karest). 
Bu'da Pesth (Jboo'da pest}. 
Bur'gundy. 

Ca'diz. 

Cal'ais (kal'ayy. 

Can'dia. 

Cannes (kan). 

Carpa'thians. 

Carr&'ra. 

Cas'pian Sea. 

Cat4'nia. 

Caftegat. 

Cenis', Mont (««nee') 

Ceti'gne (seteen'-ye). 

Cevennes' {ae-venf). 

CYi&tnpaguc! (.sKam-pavrT). 



Christian'ia. 

Colise'um. 

Cologne' (kolonf). 

Co'mo, Lake. 

Con'stance, Lake. 

Constantino'ple. 

Copenha'gen. 

Cor'inth. 

Cor'sica. 

Corun'na. 

Cr&'cow. 

Crime'a. 

Dan'ish. 

Dannemo'ra. 

Dan'ube. 

Danu'bian Principal'ities 

Dan'zig. 

Dardanelles'. 

Den'mark. 

Dieppe'. 

Dnie'per (neep'er). 

Dnies'ter (nees'ter), 

Dog'ger Bank. 

Don Biver. 

Dou'ro. 

Do'ver Strait. 

Do'vrefield Mountains. 

Dram'men. 

Dres'den. 

Dun'kirk. 

Dwi'na. 

Ed'inbuboh. 
El'ba. 
Elbe. 
Elsinore'. 
Eli'gland. 
Es'sex. 

Et'na, Mount. 
^^\Ht^'^^ ■Polnt, 
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Fax'stkb. 


Ifaly. 


Messi'na (vMtae^na). 


Finland, Gulf of. 


Ital'ian. 


Metz. 


Finns. 




Mil'an. 


Fiu'me. 


Jas'sy. 


Milanese' 


Flem'iBh. 


Ja'ra Mountains. 


Minor'ca. 


Flor'ence. 


Jutland. 


Mo'dena. 


Folke'stone (JSl^riwiC). 




Moham'medan. 


Forth. 


KXNT. 


Molda'via. 


France. 


Kiey' ikee-aii/). 


Mo'naco. 


Frank'fort. 


Kiolen Mountains 


Montene'gro 


French 


Kirk'wall 


Montene'grins. 


FriAfl'Iand 


Kron'stadt 


Montpel'lier. 


Fu'nen (foo'nen). 




Moors. 




Laa'land (lah'land) 


Moor'ish 


Gauovkk' (ga-nmy 


Lado'ga. 


Mora'via. 


Gaols (gawls) 


Lapland. 


More'a. 


Gene'va. 


La^ps. 


Mos'cow 


Gen'oa. 


Lausanne' (Jld-gan'). 


Mos'lem 


Ger'man. 


Leip'zig (lyp'sig). 


Mues'zin. 


Ger'many. 


Levant^. 


Mu'nich (mev/nik). 


Ghent (g hard). 


Ley'den (laj^den). 




Gibral'tar. 


Uege' Qee-aif). 


Na'plbs. 


Gol'den Horn 


T.llle ileel). 


Naze. 


Gott'enburg 


Lip'ari Islands. 


Neck'ar (neJk'er). 


nran&'da. 


Tiis'bon 


Neth'erlands. 


Oreece. 


Lofo'den Isles. 


Ne'va. 


Greeks. 


Loire (Vwar). 


Newha'ven. 


Greenland. 


Lom'bardy. 


Nice (neess). 


Gris'nez (grufnay}. 


Lon'don 


Nie'men {nee'men). 




Lorraine' (torainO. 


Nij'niNov'gorod(ni«;i'n«e) 


Hague, Thb Qiaig). 


Lu'beck. 


Nordlcyn. 


Ham'burg. 


Lucerne' (loosem'). 


Nor'folk. 


Ham'merfest. 


Lym'flord' (lim'/eeordy 


Nor'mandy. 


Han Mountains. 


Ly'ons. 


Norse. 


H&s'tingi. 




Norse'men. 


Heb'rider 


Maar (mahs). 


North Cape. 


Hecla. 


Madrid'. 


North Sea. 


Hei'delbeig. 


Maelar, Lake (mai/lar). 


Nor'way. 


Hel'igoland'. 


Mael'strom (maWstrom). 


Norwe'gian. 


Hercala'nenm 


Mas^o're {vMjio're). 


No'va Zemlbla. 


Hohenlin'den (hoerdin'' 


Major'ca. 


Nu'bian. 


dtn). 


Bfaladetfa. 




Holland. 


MaU'ga. 


(/der Rivsb 


Hol'stein (hdHstyn). 


Mal'ta. 


Odes'sa. 


Hon'gonmont. 


Man'chester. 


Oport'o. 


Hnfi'gary. 


Mar'mora. 


Orient'aL 


Hnfiga'rian. 


Marseilles' {mar-taHUr^. 


Ork'ney. 


Huns. 


Mars' Hill. 
Matapan', Cape. 


Ostend'. 


Iob'land. 


Matt'erhom. 


Paleb'mo. 


Inns'bmck. 


Mec'ca. 


P&l'os. 


lo'nian Islands. 


Mechlin. 


Pa'pal States. 


Ireland 


Mediterra'uean. 




lM'ebU(Ut%iaX 


Menio'ne. 
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Penin'sula. 

Per'sian. 

Pied'mont (peed'mong). 

Pi'nos (pee'nos). 

Pi'sa (pee'aa). 

Po. 

Poland. 

Poles. 

Pompel'l (pompa}/ee). 

Ports'mouth. 

Port'ugal. 

Portuguese' 

Pots'dam. 

Prague (prahy). , 

Pres'burg. 

Pruss'ia. 

Prussian. 

Pyrenees'. 

Qual'oe. 
Quir'inal Hill. 

Bhine. 

Rhone. 

Ri'ga. 

Rome. 

Ro'mans. 

Ro'man Empire. 

Ro'sa, Mon'te. 

Rot'terdam. 

Rouen' (roo-on'j% 

Rouman'ia. 

Rouman'ians. 

Rus'sia. 

Rus'sians. 

Sau'ta Fe' (fay). 

Sadne (soan)' 

Sardin'ia. 

Sax'on. 

Sax'ony. 

St. Ber'nard, Great. 

St. Goth'ard (got'ard). 

St. Pe'tersburg. 

St. Vin'cent, Cape. 



Scandina'vla. 

Scandina'vian. 

Schiedam' (skeedam^ 

SchiplLa Pass (ahip'ka), 

Sch Wwig (shletfvig). 

Scotland. 

Scot'tish. 

Sebas'topoL 

Seine (aain). 

Ser'via. 

Ser'yians. 

Seville. 

Shetlands. 

Sicily 

Sier'ra Nev&'da. 

Sim'plon Pass. 

Skag'er Rack (g hard). 

Sound, The. 

Spain 

Span'iards. 

Span'ish. 

Sp&r'ta. 

Spitzber'gen. 

Splti'gen (spWo'gen). 

Stet'tin. 

Stockliolm, 

Strom'boli. 

Stras'bourg. 

Su'ez Canal'. 

Swe'den. 

Swedes. 

Swiss. 

Swiss Alps. 

Switz'erland. 

Ta'qus. 

Taormi'na (tahormee'na). 

Tari'fa Point (taree'/a). 

Thames (tems). 

Til>er. 

Toulon' (too-lon(/). 

Toulouse' (too-loo/). 

Trafal'gar. 

Trieste' (tree-esO* 

Trond'heim (trand'yem^. 



Turlcey. 

Tnrk'ish. 

Turks. 

Tyrol'. 

Tyrolese'. 

U'eraikk 

Upsa'la. 

U'ral Mountains. 

Val'ais (val'ay). 

Val'dai Hills (val'dy). 

Valen'cia. 

Valet'ta. 

Vaud (vo). 

Ve'ga Plain. 

Vene'tia. 

Vene'tians. 

Ven'ice. 

Versailles' (ver-sail/). 

Vesu'vius, Mount. 

Vien'na. 

Vis'tula. 

Vol'ga. 

Vosges Mountains (v6eh). 

"Wales. 
Walla'chia. 
Wall'achs. 
W&r'saw. 
Waterloo'. 
"Wei'mar (vj/mar). 
White Sea. 

Wil'helmsh&ven (vil'eliM 
hiven). 

Y River. 

Zaan'dam (zahn'dam), 
Zaa'ra (zah'ra}. 
Zea'land. 
2^rmatt'. 
Zu'rich (zoo'rik). 

Yobk'shibe. 



